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TO tHE HONOURABLE 



Sir DAVID DALRYMPLE, Bart* 



LORD HAILES, 



ONE OF THE SENATORS OF THE COLLBOB 

OF JUSTICE. 



MY LORD, 

IN addrefles of this fort, it is almoft equally 
difficult to avoid the fei^ile tone of flattery, 
as to fupprefs the honeft feelings of the heart, 
while we fpeak to thofe we love and efteeni. 
Happily for me, the public and private cha- 
racter of Lord Hailes will ever fccure the au- 
thor of the following: obfervations from an 
imputation he difdains, while h^ gladly em- 
braces the opportunity of prefenting this little 
traft to the perfon who can beft judge, whe- 
ther an attempt to replace the Etymology of 
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our ancient language on a rational and ftabfo 
bails, deferves any attention from the public. 

Your Lordihip has permitted me to look 
to you, as the patron and guide of my re- 
fearches j and it is a poor return to this con- 
\de£cenlion I now make, in fubfcribing myfelf^ 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordfliip^s much obliged. 

And moft faithful humble fervant, 

JO. CALLANDER, 



Ckaio-Foktb, April ». 7 

1781. s 
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INTRODUCTION. 



m 

WE have publifhed thefe litde poems, 
which tradition afcribes to James the 
Fifth of Scotland, with a few notes, as a fpe- 
cimen of the advantages which Etymology may 
derive from comparing thofe called original^ 
and Jijier languages, and their various dialeAs. 
The fcience of Etymology has, of late years, 
fallen into difrepute, rather, I believe, from 
the ignorance or negligence of fome of its pro- 
feffed admirers, than becaufe it is of little utility 
or importance to the Republic of Letters, But 
many attempts, and fometimes with fuccefs, 
have been made in this kind of inveftigation. 
The Dutch has been illuftrated by the Frijian 
and Teutonic ; the Englijh by the Anglo-Saxon ; 
and the German has been explained, with much 
labour .and care, by Wachter, and others, from 
the ancient monuments of the Francs, Goths, 
and Alamaiini. The learned Ihre, Prpfeffor at 

A 2 UpfiJ, 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

Upfal, has illuftrated the ancient language and 
laws of Sweden, in his Lexicon Swio-Gothicinn^ 
a work that will ever be regarded as a noble 
treafury of Scandinavian antiquities. Men of 
learning need not be told how much Britain 
owes to the labours of Hickes, Junius, Spelman, 
and Lye. Thefe writers have followed, with 
indefatigable pains, the faint and almoft vanifli- 
ing traces of our ancient language ; and have 
fucceeded, as far as it was poflible for men to fuc- 
ceed, without the knowledge of thofe principles 
which alone form the bafis of true Etymology, 
Not attending to this great truth, which we 
have recorded in the fcripturcs, that the whole 
race of mankind formed at Babel one large fa- 
mily, which fpoke one tonguq, they have con- 
fidered the different languages now in ufe all 
over our globe, as mere arbitrary founds,--.- 
names impofed at random by the feveral tribes 
of mankind, as chance dictated, and bearing no 
other than a relation of convention to the ob- 
ject meant to be cxpreffed by a particular found. 
They were ignorant that the primxval language 
fpoken by Noah and his family, now fubfifts 
no where, and yet every where ; that is to fay, 
that at the difperfion of the builders of Babel, 
each hord, or tribe, carried the radical words 
of the original language into the feveral diftrift^ 

to 
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to which the providence of God condufted 
them ; that thefc radical words are yet, in a 
great meafure, to be traced in all the different 
dialects now fpoken by men ; and that thefe 

terms of primary formation are not njere arbi- 
trary founds, but fixed and immutable, bearing 
the ftrifteft analogy to the things they defcribe, 
and ufed, with very little material variation, by 
every nation whofe tongue we are acquainted 
with. The proofs of this great etymological 
truth rife to view, in proportion to the number 
of languages the refearches of the learned, and 
tlie diaries of the traveller, bring to our know- 
ledge ; and we hope, by the fmall coUeftion we 
have been able to form, and which, at fome fu- 
ture period, we propofe to lay before the pu- 
blic, to fet the truth of our aflertion beyond the 
reach of cavil. But this is not the place to enter 
further into the arguments by which v/e propofe 
to elucidate our hypothefis, and therefore wc 
fhall prefent to the reader a word or two, fe- 
lefted from a vaft number of others which 
might be produced, as a fpecimen how far our 
principles are juft, and confonant to analogy. 

Moon. — Goth. mane. Ulph. mana^ A. S. mona. 
111. mana. The primitive is the Oriental tnun^ 
enlighten, advertife. Hence Lat. monere, Engl. 
tlioiiijhy adnionijh. Perf. mah^ the moon. The 

Tui'kfi 
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Turks write it ma. Gael. mana. Gr. jtAnvu, and 
^ol. ii.»vo(,. Dan. maane. Alam. viano. In the 
ancient Arabic manat. Hebr. meni^ in Ilk. 66. ii. 
and the Americans of Virginia fay manith^ and 
in the Malabar dialeft mena^ a month. From 
man the Greeks formed jtAavtoc, madnefs, fup- 
pofed to be occafioned bjr the influence of 
the moon. Hence our maniac ^ a mad- 
man; Menuet^ minuet^ facred dance, and of 
very high a^ntiquity, reprefenting the move- 
ments of the fun and moon. The primitive 
mun^ pronounced man^ fignifies the hand and a 
fign. Hence mon^ men, man, are applied to fun 
and moon, alfo to denote every thing relative 
to ^gns. Hence Lat. manus, and our monih^ 
he. 

Inftead of carrying on our refearches into the 
many other collateral meanings of this word, 
we fliall amufe our readers with another, fhew- 
ing that the fame principle of univerfality in 
language prevails in all. 

Malady. — Hebr. maltil, evil, chagrin, grief; 
moul, patience. Perf. mall, evil. Hebr. mulidan, 
to fufter. Arab. 77iel, patience. Celt, mal, bad, 
corrupt. Yicntchzt. malum ; Yr.mal; malade ; 
maladcrie, an hofpital ; the malanders, a difeafe 
to which horfcs are fubjeft; malice^ malignity. 

Lat* 
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Lat. B. male-ajirofusj ill^arredy .2l& Shzkcfpcztt 
has it, Othello, Aft V. 

Had the laborious Johnfon been better ac- 
quainted with the Oriental tongues, or had he 
cv^n underftood the firft rudiments of the 
Northern languages from which the Englifli 
and Scots derive tljeir origin, his bulky volumes 
' had not prefented to us the melancholy truth. 
That unwearied induftry, devoid of fettled 
principles^ avails only to add one error to ano- 
ther. 

Junius, Skinner, and Lye, though far fu- 
perior to Mr Johnfon in their knowledge of the 
origin of our language, yet, in tracing its foun- 
dation, feldom go farther back than the Celtic, 
ai)td Ulphila's Gothic verfion of part of the New 
Teftament. Nay, the elegant and learned Ihre 
tells us plainly, that it is unjuft to demand any 
thing further. But ftill the queftion recurs to 
an inquifitive reader. Whence were thefe Celtic 
and Gothic terms formed ? Every faiatterer 
in Etymology knows that the Greek and Latin 
are modem tongues, when compared to the 
Oriental and Celtic dialeds ; and the blunder- 
ing attempts of Euftathius, the author of the 
Etymologicon Magnum, Varro, and Feftus, 
prove, beyond a doubt, that thefe writers were 
equally ignorant of the true meaning of their 

mother 
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mother tongues, and of the originals from 
whence they were derived. Mifled by thofe 
blind guides, we find Voffius and Skinner very 
gravely afferting, that Venus is formed a veni'^ 
endoj quia omnibus venit ; vu/gusy a volvendo ; 
malusj from the Greek [AiXxg^ black, and fAoe.x»ytog j 
nanus from munus ; and mons, a mountain, a 
movendoj quia minime movetur ; mare^ quod 
amarum fit ; mufcle of the body, from mus ; and 
mufquefy from the Greek /tAoo-;^©?, a calf. 

It were eafy to fwell this catalogue, which 
any of our readers may augment at their plea- 
fure from every page of every Lexicographer^ 
ancient and modern. 

Of all the Nothern dialects none has been 
more neglefted than the Scotch, though it 
tranfmits to us many works of genius both in 
poetry and profe ; and alfo fome gloflaries, 
which are not unufeful in pointing out the 
affinity of the ancient Scotch with its kindred 
dialefts. Of thefe, the largeft is that annexed 
to Bifliop Douglas's verfion of the -^neid. 
But it wants many words which aftually ex- 
ifl: in that tranflation, and a great many more 
are fo diftorted by falfe derivations, that tliey 
only ferve to multiply our doubts. 

Our language, as it is at prefent fpoken by 
the common people in the Lowlands, and as it 

appeal^ 
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appears in the writings prior to the feventecnth 
century, fiirniihes a great many obfcrvations, 
highly deferving the attention of thofe who wifli 
to be acquainted with the Scandinavian dialefts 
in general, or the terms ufed by our anceftors 
in their jurifprudence and poetry, in particular. 
Many of thofe ferve materially to illuftrate the 
genius, the manners, and cuftoms of our 
forefjpithers. In Scotland, the Old Saxon dialed, 
which came over with OSla and Nebrijffa^ the 
founders of the Northumbrian kingdom, has 
maintained its ground much longer than in 
England, and in much greater purity. This 
muft be owing to the later cultivation of this 
part of the ifland, and its lefs frequent commu- 
nication with fbrangers. In South Britain, the 
numerous fwarms of Normans and French, who 
followed William, and the Plantagenets, foon 
made their language that of the bar, and of the 
court. At the fame time, the long wars with 
France, and the extenfive pofleflions of the Englifh 
on that part of the continent, entirely changed 
not only the orthography, but allb the pronun- 
ciation of the original Saxon ; nor do we hefitate 
to fay, what we fliall foon endeavour to prove, 

that we, in Scotland, have preferved the origi- ' 
nal tongue, while it has been mangled, and al- 
moft defaced, by our fouthem neighbours. 

B It 
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It ip an undoubted faft, that the original lan- 
guage of this whole Ifland was the Celtic^ now 
fplit into the feyeral dialefts of the Gaelic, Welchy 
and Armoric. In the prefent Scotch, we fee in- 
deed a few traces of this ancient tongue, which 
the inhabitants left behind them, when they 
fled for refuge to the mountains of Scotland 
and Wales ; but thefe are very eafily diftin- 
guifhed from the now prevailing language of 
the country. In like manner we difcover to 
this day, in the German, many marks of the 
fame original, which were infufed into it by the 
neighbouring Belgce and Gauls, the pofterity of 
the ancient Celts, by whom this Ifland was ori- 
ginally peopled. Sufmilch has proved this from 
the likenefs of many German and Armoric 
words. Many more examples might be addu- 
ced from the Gaelic, in which the radical word 

is often preserved, though loft in all the dialefts 
of the German language. Of this number is 
the word fcbleufey the root of which is only to 
be found in the Welch Llazv, the arm, or the 
hand. From this word was formed Llawesy 
which has been adopted into all the German 
dialefts, in the fame manner as mahica from 
manusy or the Irifli word hraccaiky a bracelet, 
from bracy the arm, and catky an ornament ol: 
covering. The word treteriy has alfo greatly 

puzzled 
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puzzled the German etymologifts, though it 
feems naturally derived from the IrHh troed^ the 
foot, whence alfo comes our word tread. 

The intimate connexion of the Scots with 
the Teutonic, German, Iflandic, and other 
northern dialefts, appears, firft, from the fimi- 
larity of found, and enunciation. This is 
principally to be renaarked iq. the found of the 
vowels, which retain the fame uniform tones 
In the broad Scotch, that they do in the lan- 
guages above mentioned ; whereas the lingular 
caprice of the Englifh pronunciation has varied 
and confounded therfi beyond the con;iprehen- 

fion of rule. The German. guttural pronimci- 
ation of ch^ gj ghy is quite natural to a Scotch- 
man, who forms the words eighty light j Jighty 
bought y &c. exa6Uy as his northern neighbours, 
and as the Germans do. How much the Eng- 
lifh have deviated from this, we may fee from 
the few following examples. • 

German. Scots. Englifh. 



Beide, 


, Baith, 


Both. 


Eide, 


Aith, 


Oath. 


Kifte, 


Kift, 


Cheft. 


Meifte, 


Maift,, 


Moft. 


Brcnnen, 


Bren, 


Burn. 


Gehe, 


Gae, 


Go, l!fc. 



B 2 We 
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We have to obferve> in the fecond place, that 
our language contains many words which were 
never admitted into the Engliih dialed. Thefe, 
a few excepted, which are derived from the 
Gaelic, are either pure German, or Scandinavir 
^n. We have annexed 2^ few examples froqx 
our Scoto-Gothic gloffary as a fpecimen, 



Scots. 


German^ &c. 


BJate, 


Bel, 


Blode. 


Dcch, 




Deeg. 


Barm, yeftjj 


B. 


Barm, 


Kail, 


G. 


Kohl. 


Coft, 




Koeft. 


Bikker,: 


G. 

s 


Becher. 


Sickerjj 




Sicher. 


Kemp, 




Kampfen. 


Haus, 


G. 


Hals. 


Mutch, 


G. 


Mut2;. 


Skaith, 


G. 


Scliade, 


Slough, fkin. 


B. 


Slu. 


Spill, 


•B. 


Spillen. 


Red, advife. 


G. 


Rathen. 


Lift, Iky, 


G. 


Luft. 


Tig, touch gently. 


B. 


Ticken. 


ForlpfTen, 


G. 


Weglaufen. 


Bruick, 


G. 


Brauchan. 


Reek, 




Rauch. 


Bouk, 


G. 


Baugh, the belly. 


Fie, cattle, 


G. 


Vieh. 


Kummer, 


G. 


Kummer, forrow. 


Krummy, crooked, 


G. 


Krumra. 



FreiT^d, 
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Sc§ts. 


German^ 5cc. 


rtetskdf 


O. 


Fre;nd, ftrange. 


Low, flame, ^ . 


G. 


Lohe, flame. 


Leglen, 


G. 


Leghel, a milking-pail 


Win, 


G. 


Wohaen, to dwell. 


Yammer, 


G. 


Jammern, to complain^ 


Keck, 


B. 


Kieken. 


Girn, 


Ifl. 


Girnd, deflre, anger* 


Muil, 


Ifl- 


Molld, pulvis. 


Egg, 


Ifl. 


Egg, acies. 


AWD, 


Goth. 


Aigan, to poflefs— y//^///, my owti» 


Elden, 


^% 


Eldur, fire. 


Etter and cttercap. 


Ifl. 


Eitur, poifon, venom. 


Dill, 


Ifl. 


Dil, to conceal. 


f)rn, a 


Ifl. 


Emur, large hawk. 



Thefe may fuffice, though it were eafy to ad4 

more examples. 

# 

The ijfe of inveftigating our Scottifh dialeft, 
xvill alfo appear from its retaining many radical 
words, which are either totally loft in its fitter 
languages, or which are no longer enounced in 
the primitive founds. In this number is gear^ 
or gietj which fignifies drefs, furniture, wealth. 
This word, like the Greek a«y*f , denoting ori- 
ginally a goaujkin^ afterwards ajhield^ and laftly 
ikat f acred Jhteld of Minerva, has greatly enlarged 
its primitive fignification. From the original 
meaning of the Iflandic gera^ a fheep-£kin, this 
word came to fignify covering, drefs, ornament, 

goods. 
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goods, riches ; cattle being all thefe to the 
moft ancient nations. Now this word is ufed 
by our writers, in all thefe acceptations ; and, 
though no longer foynd in the German, yet it 
is the fhiitful mother of many ancient and 
modem words in that language. From it ar^ 
evidently derived hauJigeraethyXhc Saxon gerada^ 
and the Swedifli gerad and gerd^ tribute paid 
both in goods and money ; the etymon of 
which neither Spegel nor Ihre undeiilood: — 
(Vide Ihre, Lex. in gerdy uf^erdj. The Word 
graithj in our language fignifying utenfils and 
furniture of all kipds, is from the fame ©ri^n j 
a3 alfo the German ^/Vr, a mifer ; gieren^ tp de-r 
fire anxipufly ; geirig^ covetous ; geruj willing- 
ly ; whence our yearn^ with many others of 
the fame family, the fignification being changed 
from the objeil itfelf to the dejire of poffeffing it, 
and afterwards enlarged to exprefs any dejire in 
general, in the fame manner as in Englifh the 
word liquorijhj from liquor^ in its primary fenfe 
firft denoted the deiire of drinking^ and after- 
wards any lu/iful'de/ire. Our word gar, make, 
prepare, is another word not found at prefent 
in the German language, in its original meaning. 
But from it come the words gar, ready ; garven^ 
to prepare and curry leather ; with a great many 
more in the old and pure German dialed ; and 
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in the Alammanic garuuin^ garuuen^ whence 
game J ready, prepared ; the Iflandic giorwei\ 
ready made ; and in the ancient Runic Infcrip- 
tions, gjarva, kiariHij whence our carve^ to cut 
up, /. e. prepare meat for eating. The Wellh 
fay kervio^ and the Gaels corrhham. Cafaubon 
and Stephanus were certainly driven to the laft 
extremity, while they bring in this worcf from 
the Greek f yx»f a, or jc«^^, a pifture. But with 
thefe writers, the moft extravagant conje^hires 
pften fupply the want 6f folid principles. 

To mention only one inftance more ; our 
word^r^^«, the muzzle or upperJip of cattle, 
is the only root from whence the German 
grynen^ to laugh, can be derived, the etymology 
of which has given rife to a variety of conjec- 
tures. Our girn^ and the Englifh gririj arc from 
the fame root. 

Thefe few remarks may fuffice to fliew the 
great ufefulnefs and importance of inveftigating 
the terms and phrafes of our ancient language^ 
fince thefe not only tend to elucidate the ancient 
manners and cuftoms of our remote anceftors, 
but alfo throw much light on its fifter-dialecls 
of the North ; by which we mean all thofe 
fpoken from the heads of the Rhine, and of 
the Danube, to the farthcft extremities of Scan- 
dinavia and Iceland. 

It 
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It is high time that fomething of this kind 
were attempted to be done, before the prefent 
Englifh^ which has now for many years been 
the written language of this comitry, fhall ba^^ 
nifli our Scottifli tongue entirely out of the 
world. ^ 

We cannot conclude thefe curfory remarks 
without congratulating our readers on the 
eftabliihment of a Society, which promifes to 
revive a tafte for the ftudy of national antiqui- 
ty. The worthy nobleman to whofe truly 
patriotic fpirit it owes its inftitution, and the 
gentlemen afibciated for fo laudable a purpofe, 
it is hoped, will look with indulgence on this 
poor attempt to fecond their endeavours, in re- 
fioring and explaining the ancient language of 
Scotland. 



THE 






THE 



GABERLUNZIE-MAN. 



T 



I- 

HE pauky auld Carle came o'er the lee, 
Wi* mony gude eens and days to mee, 

Saying, 



Gaherlunzie'] This word is compounded of Galer^ Gah^ 
her^ a Wallet or Bag, land Lunzhy loin, /'. e, the man who 
carries the wallet on his back, an itinerant mechanic, or 
tinker, who carries in his bag the implements of his trade, 
and ftrolls about the country mending pots and kettles. In 
fuch difguifes as this James V. (as is faid) ufed to go about 
the country, and to mingle, unknown, with the meaneft of 
his fubje6ls. Thefe ffolickfome excurfions often gave birth 
to little amorous adventures, which our witty Monarch made 
the fubjeds of his fong, as he was fecond to none of his age 
in the fciences of poetry and mufic. 

The root of the word gab is the Celt, caby fignifying to con- 
tain. Hence Scot, gaby the mouth, which contains our food ; 
Englifh gobbet^ a morfel ; the French gober^ to fwallow, and 
gofier^ the throat. The large barks on Loch-Lomond for 

C carrying 
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carrying wood, are called gaberts. From gah^ and gab, come 
Englifti gabble ; and' gabbing is ufed by Douglas for idle 
talking, Prologue to I. ^n. p. 6. v. 43. Rud. Edit, — and 
laft line of leaf 3, Lond. Edit. 4to, 1553. 



" Quhilk is nae gabbing fouthly, nor no lye, 



» 



In the fame fenfe, 1(1. gabb ; Ludibrium, gabba, to deride ; 
A. Sax. gabban, and many more words of the fame import, 
gaggle, gaffer, and Old Fr. gaber, gabbaffer, to mock ; gaba^ 
tine, n^ockery ; Iflandic gamman, drollery ; Gal. geuhbeth^ 
falfehood ; and ganu, canu, gab, cheating ; Old Fr. ganelon^ 
a traitor. We have colle<5led thefe words from various lan- 
guages, as they not only explain the primitive idea of the word 
gaber, which none of our Etymologifts have done, but prove 
what we (hall every moment have occafion to fhew, that the 
radical term once afcertained, throws light on all its de- 
rivatives, which are eaCly reducible to it, though fcattered far 
diftant from each other, among the various dialefts ufed by 
different nations. To this family belongs Lat. capia, whence 
our capacity, capture ; the Scots cap, a drinking veffel ; 
cab, a meafure, mentioned in the Verfion of the Old 
Teftament ; and many more, all including the idea of capacity^ 
or content; as cabin, Belg. kaban; WeKh, cab, caban, all (ignify- 
ing the fame thing ; Gr. xct-rrfFH ; Lat. cabana, cabbage, from 
the form of its top, refembling a bafon or large cup, which has 
much puzzled Junius ; Lat. cavus, our cave, and the Fr, 
and Engl, cabinet, 

Lunzie'] We have elfewhere obferved, with Mr Ruddi- 
man, that the Z, by the old Scots writers, is always ufed in 
the beginning of the fyllable for the Englifh Y. The reafbn 
is, that the figure Z much refembles the Saxon G, which the 
Englifh often change into Y, as yard ivom gear d; yea iromgea; 

year 
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year from gear^ &c. Thas Tetland is by us written Zetland^ 
atfd ye J year^ young ; 2^, zercy zyng ; ranzieSf fenziis^ for 
reinsy feigns^ and the like. This we remark once for all* 
In other fifter dialers Z has the force of S. Thus Bel. 
jsr<?«r, four ; zutd^ fouth ; zotiy fun ; Slav, zakar^ (ugar ; Ital. 
zannii Gr. ^ofivoiy and in the Bar. Gr, ^^ttvott buffoons, 
whence our zany. 

LunzW] Lung, loin, lunzie ; bene^ the thigh bone. lo 
Swed. lendy landy the loin. In the Laws of Gothland, cap. 
23. 4. Synes lend oc lyndtr ; ^ appareant lumbi ct pudenda. 
They alfo write it Ljumjke; Ihre, in voce. Id. lend^ hohj ledwL 
Ger. lenden and lanken^ and hence our flank. Welfli, Llnvyn; 
and in Finland, landet^ the loin. Ital. longia ; Fr. longer 
Scot. lend. Vide Not. S. Kirk. St. From the ancient 
Goth. Ljumske ; the Lat. lumhuj ; Dan. Ijufke ; whence our 
iisk. The primitive is Laty Let^ broad, extended ; whence the 
Gt. tAatus, and the Latin latus. 

Thus the Gaberlunzie-man literally fignifies the man who 
bears a bag, or wallet, on his back or loins ; a pedlar ; 
Scot. 2i pack-man. 

STANZA I. 

Ver. I. Pauky"] Sly, cunning, Bel. Paiken, to coax or 
■wheedle. Douglas, p. 238, v, 37. 

Prattis are repute policie, and perrellus paukh. 

^uldr\ Old Ger. /?//, as eald. Ifl. aldradur. Dan. Eeld. 
Scot. eild. Cafaubon brings this from ia>Q<f veins, and Lye 
from dLhS'ieify augeo ; as if our anceftors had no word to ex- 
prefs old age, till they got it from the Greeks. But this is 
indeed an old wife's tale. The primitive E denotes exiftence ; 
every thing that lives. Hence Eve is called emphatically, the 
mother of all living. Lat. eft. Fr. etre^ being, ejfen'ia^ whence 
i>ur ejfence^ what conftitutes the being of that thui^ Hence 

C 3 Hebrew 
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flebrew hei^ life, and God emphatically ; i, e. He nvho Iher^ 
hcky to live, life itfelf. Arab, hei — hi^ to live, to be glad. 
In Zend, gueie^ foul, life. This word fumifhes a remarHablc 
example of the truth of our general principle, explained in the 
preface, and therefore we hope the reader will allow us to 
trace it a little further. The afpirate H, in the northern dia- 
ledls, is changed into W, and Qu, and hence Swed. nuecU 
txisghti living animal ; Engl, and Scot, nuight ; Goth, q<wick, 
liyely ; €'wickay quicken, quick-filver, from its lively motion. 
In Sued. qyiick-Jilfnuer. Tbe Latins ufed the V, aqd fo 
formed v//i7, viv£rey vhax, vi^usy vi6Ioy vis, vigor y vigeoy and a 
thoufand more ; as alfo the derivatives we have adopted from 
^t language, vivacity f violent^ vividy &c. VoiEus, able to 
get no further than the Greek, deduces vita from CuTti • but 
Ci0i9 life; Cia^ violence^ CtetKOTreti, Ctozs-, all come from 
one primitive, as alfb Gr. /<, the vis of the Latins, iix^^> 
ifX^^'9 'fX^P°^> ^^h ^y fupprelEng the afpirate. In the 
more ancient dialefls of Scandinavia, we find the fame word 
denoting the fame objeds ; Teuton. vuitL Id. vatir. a Sax. 
vughty vighty all fign. animals, living creatures ; and the 
Alam. quicky quickr. Old German queck. Dan. quegy living, 
animal, every thing alive. Suab. vichy viechy animal. From 
the fame fburce we formed ivife* Bel. fwyf. Swed. wf* 
Suab. nuiby all fignifying luomany mother of a family. 

Thus we have followed this word from the remoteft Ead, 
to the fartheft extremities of the Weft and North. Such coin- 
cidences of found and meaning, demonftrate that language is 
no arbitrary thing, nor etymology that fallacious fcience it 
has been called, by thofe who find it more eafy to decide in 
hafte, than to examine at leifure. 

Carle] The true fpelling is karl in all the Scythian dia- 
lers, in which it denotes a many or 'warrior* The primitive 
is car^^karf ftrong* This root we have preferred in the Ar- 

menian^ 
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roeniaO) in which car^ pofle^ Talere> et caroit potens. • Not 
attending to the univerfality of language, the learned Ihre 
did not fee the juftnefs of this Etjrmology. From kair^ kar^ 
the Mefogothic, vair^ 2l man ; whence the Lat. tvr, vira^ a 
woman, as from the Cxoihic kas, they formed vai^ which 
Voffius could make nothing of, though he has flung together 
every paflage almoft, where this word occurs. From kari are 
formed the Alamm. kari; Ger. keri; A. S. ceorl; Id. kari; L. B« 
Carolujf karlus. Vid, Cange Glofs. in V. From kerl^ Sued. 
karlkladery men's clothes ; karlfmathery and karlfmagy the high- 
way ; and in the old Gothic laws karljbo^ man's habitation. The 
word kari is oppofed to gajfe^ a youth ; the former denoting a 
man of ripe age. We find that of old, in the Gothic, as now 
with us, karly and carl^ were ufed to fignify people of a low 
rank, fuch as farmers, mechanics, Cff^. In the old laws, (ap. 
Ihre glofs. Vol. I. P. 1033,) kari cc konung^ plebs et prin- 
ceps ; and in Gothr. Saga, cap. 86, opter that I karls huft er 
ej er in congs ranni, oft do we meet in a cottage, what we 
feek in vain in the palaces of kings. In general, kari is ufed 
to fignify a husband ; and in Sweden the country-women call 
their hufbands min-karL In the Swedifh tongue the gander 
is called gas-kari. So in Engl, a carle-cat, is the male of 
that fpecies. The Anglo-Saxons fay ceorly for a hufband, 
and ceorliariy to marry. 

As this word was commonly ufed to fignify rujiicsy the En- 
lifh from it formed churl, churlijh. In the A. S. ceorlborin 
is a man meanly bom ; ceorllfe, a ruftic ; ccorltfe hlaf, loaf 
made of the fecond flour. In Dutch, kaerle a ruftic ; whence 
the Italian phrafe, a la carlona, like a ruftic, ill-bred. The 
Welch carl has the fame meaning. As karl^ all over the 
north, denotes an elderly man, from it we have formed carling, 
an old woman of the lowcft caft, a word which occurs in all 

our poets. 

The 
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Saying, Gudewife, for zour coiirtefie, 

Will zee ludge a iilly poor man. 

The 

The Bar, Lat. Carolusy and our Charles^ co|ne from the 
fame origin^ a name of high antiquity among the Germans, 
from whom we borrowed the name of the conflellation 
Charleses luain^ in Gothic Karl<wagny and in Sax. Carleas 
nuagn ; Dan. Karlvogn. This proves the ignorance of thofe 
who will have this name given to thefe ibrs in honour of 
Charles the Great, which was in general ufe many ages before 
Charlemain was born. The Welch alfo call this condellation 
Cart Wyn. 

Ver. I. Lee^ or lea\ An unplowed field, or a field for- 
merly under corn, apd afterwards laid down in grafs. Primi* 
tive lay and le^ (ignify broad, extended. A. S. lea^ leag^ 
leah* Old Ger. la^ loy lohe» Goth, lee^ which Ihre explains, 
locus tempeftatihus fuhdu6ius ; whence our lonxiriy calm. In 
the northern parts of Germany, we have it in many names of 
places, as Oldejlohy Kartlay Lohageriy &c. vide Grupen An- 
tiq. Van Dci> Bonnen. P. ^^6. Id, logriy and Goth, lugn^ 
fign. calm. The Hebr. lechy denotes a meadow, green, ver- 
dure ; and the Polifh leka is the fame, for all thefe are deri- 
ved from the fame root, la. The Celtic and Gallic lasy fign. 
grafs. Welch Llys ; hasy Brett, luzavan. Hence Lucern^ 
a fpecies of grafs growing abundantly in Switzerland. The 
Canton of Lucern has its name from this plant, not the 
plant from it, as the high antiquity of the word proves. 

Ver. 3. Gudcwjifil Properly the mother of a family j 
Goth, ivify a woman, a married woman. A. S. id. Ger. 
nvei/l This by fbme has been derived from ivt/hvay to 
weave ; by others from lui/i or hnvt/i a woman's head-drefs» 

in 
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in the fame way as the Swedes fay gyrdel and linda^ the belt, 
aind girdle for the man and the nvpman. They alio ufe batt 
and hatta^ the hat and cap, in the fame fenfe. But the true 
primitive of this word is E, life, exiftepce ; whence Eve^ the 
general mother of mankind ; Arab, heihy the female fex» 
alfo modefly. This word heih^ pronounced hasy gave birth 
to the ancient formulary of marriage among the Romans, Ubi 
tu eras Casus (fays the woman) ego em Caia. None of their 
writers tell us any thing of the origin of thefe verba concepta* 
Caia was in reality a title of honour given to the Roman 
matrons, arifwering to that of Thane ^ ufed by the Etrufcaas ; 
whence, it would feem, the Italian Donna came. So Pliny, 
1. 8. cap. 48. tells us that Cat a Kaiktlia^ wife to the elder 
Tarquin, was called in the Hetrufcan, Thana ^iiis. H§ 
and hety the primitive, with the change of the H into G, the 
cafieft of all tranfpofitions, formed in Greek yauy whence 
y^yAWy to generate, yivun, y%voi, race, family ; yovtuf, 
parent ; yvvvj 2l wife ; Lat. genus y gignoy gens ; Chin, gin ; 
Celt, geny a man ; Greenl. kora ; Ifl. Teut. Dan. kona; Cuen, 
quiny woman ; and our quean and queen ; Gaelic, quenajiy to 
mvry ; Slav, fyenay a woman ; and Fr. guenony the female 
monkey. 

From the fame root the Earthy the nourijher of men and 
animals, is, in every language, called by the fame appellation. 
Chinefc chi ; Gael, giue ; Zend gmtethy enanm ; Pehlvi guef 
hay the world ; Gael, gnuaedy riches, goods produced by the 
Earth ; Celtic, guethy a poor man, one deflitute of thefe 
goods, compofed oiguey the Earth, and the negative termina- 
tion th ; Ancient Gr. ^tety yan±y y^a^y and y^y the Earth. 
Hence we can eafily trace the origin of the Latin egeo and 
e genus y which literally fignifies to he 'without groundy to be 
deflitute of the fruits of the Earth. Inops^ from the negative 

in 
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in and opi, the ancient appellative of our common mother, as 
in that verfe of the old poet Accius, Ap. Prifc. Lib. 7. 

** Quorum genitor fertur effe ops gentibus." 

Flautus Ciilellar : 

** Itaque me ops opulenta illius avia, imo mater quidera." 

How little Voffius and Ifidoras knew the real origin of the 
Latin words, may be (een, apud Voff. Etym. in Egens* 
Nor has Fcftus fucceeded a whit better, when he fays, Egem^ 
velut exgens^ cui ne gens quidem lit reliqua ; and yet thefe 
writers are called Etymologtfts, We leave them amidfl thefe 
futile derivations, and proceed to obferve, that from this primi- 
tive hcy life, nourifhment, are derived a number of Celtic 
words, all of the fame import ; as kei^ our hay^ food of ani- 
itials produced by the Earth ; heizcy barley ; haiy trees, a 
fcreft ; kei, ives, pafturage, hunting ; he and kai^ habitation, 
literally the place <where ive live. And as thefe who abound 
in goods are, or fhould be ckcerfuU hence Gr. yetcs^ rejoice ; 
Chinefe, gao^ to laugh or be glad ; Celt, gae^ id. Latin, 
gavifusy gaudere ; the French and our gay^ and Scot. 

gauf. 

We have extended our remarks on this word, as it ftrongly 

confirms bur hypothefis relating to the univerfality of the pri- 
itiitive language, and the exigence of its elementary parts, in 
every dialect fpokcn by men, even at this day, from the re- 
moteft parts of the Ea(l, to the fartheft limits of the North 
and Weft. In all thefe languages, we have feen that this 
root, exceedingly fimple in itfelf, has proved the fruitful 
mother of many families in every quarter of the globe. Thefe 
may Ihew, that the primseval language was not eradicated at 
Babel, but only fpUt into a great variety of dialedls, as the 
facred Hiftorian informs us ; and that the feveral languages 
now in ufe, are fo far from being formed by the tribes who 

(peak 
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The night was cauld, the carle was wat, 
And down azont the ingle he fat ; 

My 

fpeak thera, that they are only branches of that primaeval tree, 
whieh flourifhed Jong before die deluge. 

We might eaiily accumulate more proofs of the truth of our 
leading principle, were we to add ^e Hebr. eia^ being ; Indian 
he; Perf. aiji ; Gr* crJ 1-at. eft; Bafq. ifan ; Celt, es ; 
Teuton, sjh^ ys ; Ital. a; and Engli/h is : But thefe we fhall 
referve for our GlofTaryy in ipoi^piling of which we have al- 
ready made ibme progrefs. 

Ver. 4. 4S*/^.— Simple, without guile. In old EngIi(h^/2'^, 
felie. So Chaucer, Miller's Tale, and Reve*s Tale, v. 992. 
The Sely Carpenter^ and t\[tvAitxt feliC'tn^in. This is quite 
different frem Sely^ fign. holyy foom Gpth.ytf%, A. S.faL 

Ver. 5, Cauld, — In this word we have Jin inftance of 
our followhag the original orthography. Ulphila writes calds; 
A. S. ceald; lil. caldur and kulde ; Alam. kalt ; Pan, kulds 
all fignifying cold* 

Wat. — Engl, fwet ; Prim, sr, au^ water ; Ulph. 'tvate ; 
Goth, nuatn; Pol. *wtf/, humid$ A. S. nuater; Alam. *wuafzar; 
Ger. luajjhr ; Pol. nuxda ; Gr. u«/lfiip, which Plato (in 
Cratylo) allows to be a barb^ous word ; and he is in 
the right, for the Greeks had it from the Celtic. Mand. 
udr is luater. Hence Goth. nvattU'Jtktig^ the dropfy, 
literally the nuater-ftcknefs. From the Ifl. <watjkay the Eng- 
lifh nuajh. From the fame origin comes the Swedifh (?, an 
Ifland, becaufe furrounded with water ; Aland^ JElandy an 
iflandin the Baltic; Ho-llanJ, literally^ land of lijaters. 
There is a diftridt irr Normandy called Auge^ for the fame 
fcafbn. Eau has the fame origin. 

D We 
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We (hall add fome other coihcidences of language here, Jn 
fapport of our general principle, that the radical words of the 
firft tongue are to be found in dialedts fpoken by nations, who 
neecr had any connedtion with each other fmce the difperfiori 
at B4bel. Thefe are fo numerous, and deviate fo little both 
from the original found an.d fenfe, that it can never be fuppofed, 
without the grofTeft abfurdity, to be the efFedl of chance. Thus 
the Chinefc ho — huy (ignifies ivater in general, a lake, and hai^y 
the fca. The Tartar Icho^ a river in Siberia ; and in the fame 
language, O-mo, a lake, literally a great ivatery for mo is 
great. Greek GV, water; whence u^;, to rain, JJ^&'p, iIc/^po^> 
Si^^tct ; yet Stephanus ancj Scapula tell us, that u/»p and vgj 
are radical words, not knowing that no radical word ever con- 
fided of two fyllables. Indeed, we may venture to aflert, that 
no example can be produced of a true radical word having more 
than one. The public has lately been told, in very pompous 
terms, that the Greek language is the work of philofophers, 
complete and perfeft in itfclf. We can mod: eafily fhew, that 
this wild aflertion is fo far from being true, that no perfon, but 
one utterly devoid of all fkill in Etymology and the analogy of 
language, could have hazarded an hj^pothefis fo replete with 
ablurdity. So far is the Greek tongue from being the worl; 
of philofophers, that one of their beft philofophers, in one of 
his (bed) dialogues, ingenuoufly confefTes, that he is quite ig- 
norant of the origin of many of the moft common words in 
the language. Such i-? the word uJ^ap mentioned above, and 
a vafl number of others, which he, with a true Attic fupercili- 
ous air, allows to have been borrowed from the Barbarians. 
True it is, thefe terms do derive their origin from the Scy- 
thians, Thracians, Phrygians, and Celts, whofe language ex- 
illcd many a«»es bcfv>rc Athens was even a poor villigc. The 
very mcnncd of tlicfe people, whom he ftigmatifcs with the; 
naqie ui Laibarian?, could have informed him of the oriiMU of 
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i?</«l?, as well as of many others of which he owns himfclf 
equally ignorant. After Plato, it is almoft needlcfs to obferve, 
that thofe who were far inferior to this Athenian in the know- 
ledge of language, were ftill more unfortunate in their explica- 
tions. Let every page of Helychius, Euftathius, Suidas, the 
Etymologicon Magnum, Tzetzes, Harpocation, and the whole 
herd of their cemmentators and lexicographers, bear witnefs 
to their ignorance, and account for the difgvace into which the 
ufeful ftudy of Etymology has, by their means, fallen among 
thofe who have rafhly concluded, that becaufe nothing good 
■was done by thefe Scioli in the profeflion, therefore nothing 
better could be done. Let us leave this language of ycflerday, 
laid to be formed by philofophers, to the admiration of thofe 
profound philofophers, who have told us, that, in certain 
Iflands in the Eaftern Ocean, the human race have tails, and 
"whofe cradulity can digeft the accoiint the natives of Attica 
gave of themfelves, pretending that they fprung, like mulh- 
rooms, from the very foil on which they dwelt. All thefe 
pretenders to the higheft antiquity, were outdone in Grecian 
rhodomontade by the Arcadians, who afTened, that they inha- 
bited their mountainous diftri<5l long before the moon appear- 
ed in the heavens. 

. We haften to , return from a digreflion, which, we are 
afraid, many of our learned readers will deem unneceffary ; 
though perhaps others may think, that the hints here thrown 
out, concerning the Greek tongue, may help to loofen the 
i^ollege-fetters of thofe, who, from their early youth, have been 
accuftomed to look upon nothing as genuine and valuable, un- 
lels found in (bme of the writers of claflic authority ; nor any 
thing expreffed with elegance and propriety, unlefs written 
in Greek. The chronological blunders of thofe, who are per- 
petually deriving Scythian, Tartar, and Celtic words, from 
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a language which did not receive its prefent form, till many 
centuries after the others were fpoken and cultivated, deferve 
nothing but contempt. 

We have faid that tf/op comes from the primitive Cehic 
^— Z7, water, liquid. From the fame origin the Latins fotta' 
tdudusf humidus'% humeo^ humor y hyems^ Kterally the feafon of 
rainsy concerning which, fee the nothings of Voffius, in 
Humor and Hyems* From the fame caofe the 'Ttf/gf^ 
Hyadesf derived their name^ The primitive au was Ibme- 
times ptonoonced oua ; whence Fr. eau^ tlie Lat. aqua^ and^- 
with the termination tery. efuatery water. 
' Ver. 6. ^zw»/»-^ Beyond. A. S. iegeond^ begeondan. 
The primitive is ga^'^gSy to go^ and on^ forward, or beyond the 
place one (lood in. Ulphila, ganga^ to go oV walk ; whence 
o\}X gangy gacy and gete^ way, as in S. G. it is written ga, From^ 
ga^ written ha^ the Greeks formed Qduea^ Ca,tva, and all; 
their derivatives. The Englifh gad'ubout is from the (ame 
origin ; and Ihre explains the S. G. gadda^ capita conferre, 
ut folent novas res molientes.' The fame idea is found in the- 
h..S, gaderianygadran ; ^tLgaderin; whence Engl. ^^/y^^r; 
the Ger. gatten and ehegattefty married pair. Ulphila, Mark 
3. V. Ja fah gaiddja Jilt mangeeh the people were gathered 
together. Wherever in the Msefi) Gothic we find the prefiic 
gay it always denotes a gatherings -w going together. So- 
gafinthja^ comitatnr ; gardnznansy vicini, from razuy a houfe • 
gadailanty partaker, from daUy a part; galhaihay contubemales^ 
from illaihsy bread ; Alamm. caieihoy literally Eaters of the 
fame bread, whence Ihre deduces Fr. compagnon^ companion. 
The Id. kuon gaudury married, is from the fame origin, as 
Wachter rightly obferves, though Ihre does not approve of 
this derivation. 

Ver, 6. Ingle. — This word is commonly derived from- 
ignis. In our language it denotes a fire on the hearth^ or in 

kilns 
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My dochter's ihouthers he 'gan to clap. 
And cadgily ranted and fang. 

O 

kilns and ovens, and is ufed by Douglas in many places. It 
is likewife preferved in Cumberland, as Ray informs us. 

Ver. 7. C/af. — From the Id. and Goth, klappa^ to dap 
the hands. Dan. klappe. Belg. klappen^ cUppen. This word 
is plainly an onomatataay formed from the (bund made by clap- 
ping the hands. Hence too waJ formed the Greek jt^AaTTaj, 
tundere. Whence Junius idly derives our word dap. The 
(peaking by the fingers tvas an art well known to the ancient 
Iflanders, who called it clapruner^ or letters formed by the 
motion of the hands, vide Worm, Litt. Ruii. p. 41. The 
watchmen in Holland carry a wooden inftrument ^th two 
leaves, whicb< by clapping together, produce a great Doife ; 
whence thefe night-guardians are called klappermen. In the 
ancient Alammanick, the tongue of a bell is called tlepel ; 
whence our Scots word to clepi or talk idly, repeating the 
fame thing over and over. The Dutch ufe the verb klappeitf 
in the fame fenfe. Goth, klaky infamy, difhotfour 5 kUknavmi 
kUkordj opprobrious language, nicknames. The ingenious 
and learned profefTor Ihle takes klapa^ with great probability, 
from the primitive lafi the hand ; Suiogoth. hfa^ lofhua ; 
Welch llaiu ; whence Scot, tufe^ the palm of the hand 5 and 
the Latin vola ; Welch //offi^ dykffi^ to (boke with the hand. 
Hefych. 

To Aricke, from the fame origin, as alfo colaphus^ and 
alapa^ Bar. Lat. eclaffa. In a charter of the year 1285, 
" Si mulier det ei unum eclaffa^ non debet bannum.*** Cange 
in voce. 

Ver. 8. Cadgily. — After the manner of the r^^^r/, or 
thofc who carry about goods for fale in cages^ by us called 

cr^elst 
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II. 



O Wow ! quo' he, war I as free. 
As firft whan I faw this country. 
How blythe and mirry wad I be ! 

•^ And I wad never think lang. 



He 



creels y on horfes backs, who ufe to ling, in order to beguile 
the tedioufnefs of the way. Prim, ca^ cad, capy any thing 
made for containing^ as we have already obferved. Some 
think it comes from the Gael, cadhla I. 

Ver. 8. Ranted, — Made a noife. Prim. Hebr. ran^ to 
cry. Hftice the Latin rana^ a frog, and French grenouHhf 
its diminutive. From hence Or. y^!tvo<9 which StephanuS 
in BiJ^vviA explains T/^tpof CeLT^ctX^i 5 ^^^ written ^t/p/ro;, 
yi^tvou ^s Euftathiiis obferves. 

STANZA IL 

Ver. I. IVoniK — Interjedion, from Gcr. luehy alas; 1(1. 
'warla^ with difficulty ; Snorro, Ton^2. P. J02. Siva ivarla 
feck. Bratit ut aegre dirui polTit ; written alfo valla^ verkunna^ 
to have pity; and S. G. mjarkunna^ id. Douglas p. 158. 
27. 

" Ut on the wandrand fpreits luonv thou cryis." 
Ver. 3. Blyth.—GWd, A. S. blj/the ; Belg. bly^ id. UI- 
phila bleithsy pitiful. Lucke 6. 36. jfah Atta ipwara bleiths 
ifii as your father is merciful. In the A. S. it denotes nieeky 
placid^ Jimple \ Ifl. bluther^ btudur^ bland, affable. Hence 
the A. S. blithfany bletjian^ rejoice ; whence our blefs^ In 
Douglas it is written blyitJu 

Ver. 5. 
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He grew canty, and fcho grew fain ; 

But Uttle did her auld minny ken 

What 

Ver. 5. C^«/>'.— Cheerful. Belg. kantig, merry. Em 
cantiger karly a gamcfome fellow ; and, as cheerfulnefs attends 
good health, the Che(hire-nian fays, very canty God yield yoUy 
i. c. very ftrong and lufty. To cant too, is ufed for recover- 
ing or growing better ; Yorkfliire, A health to the goodwifc 
cantingy recovery after child-bearing. Douglas, canty merry, 
cheerful ; canty the language of gypfies, vid. Spelm. in Egyp- 
tian!. Gaelic, cainty difcourfe ; canteachy full of talk. From 
this Celtic origin comes Lat. canoy to (ing ; Fr. chanfony 
cbantery &c. Lat. occentoy de qua voce vide Feft. It would 
have faved Voffius much labour, had he known the true 
Etymon. 

Ver. 5. Fatn> — FuUof wifhes. Douglas writes \t fancy 
glad ; Ulphiky^/^/w;?, id. Ifl. fiigw ; A. S. iViCgny fagn, 
Ulphila thus tranllates the AngePs falutation of Mary, Luke 
I . xxviii. Fagino anftaiaud ahaftay " Rejoice, thou full of 
*,- grace ;" correfponding exaflly to the Or. p^ct/f£ ; Ifl.yo^- 
nudury joy. 

Ver. 6. Minny — mother. This word belongs to the In- 
fantine Lexicon, being ufed by very young children to their 
mothers. The prim, is miny little, beautiful, pleafant. Hence 
Goth, viinnay to love ; Alamm. i?>inncn ; Fr. migjiony and 
vngnard. From hence mama \ Scot, mamy ; Yr, maman; 
Goth, mamma ; ** vox*^ (fays Ihre) " qua hlandientes in- 
" /antes mat rem compellant,^' Welch mam ; Armor, mam- 
n/aethy a nurfe. Gr. M^fi/UA- Aria. Helladius (apud Phot, 
in Bibl.) informs us, that in ancient Greece the mothers 
were called Tret'T'Trut, Confer Can^^e in Glofl. Grace who 
alfo obferves that, in the midcile Latlni^y, the fafi Vv'as called 
viamrna ; and hence comes Fr. mammclle, Pelietier, in Lexi- 

co 
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What thir flee twa togidder war fayen. 

Whan wooing they war fae thrang, 

IIL 
And O ! quo' he, ann zee war as black. 
As evu* the crown o* your daddy's hat, 

'Tis 

CO Brit, p, 570, juftly obferves, " Ce mot eft peutetre un dcs 
«< plus anciens du monde, car c'eft apres les cris, la premiere 
«* ouverture de la bouche dq petit enfant, a qui la nature difte, 
«* qu'il a befoin de nourriture, qu'il ne peut recevpir que de 
** la mammelle^ de celle qui lui a donne la vie." The Hebr. 
fm fignifies mother* From the Prim, miriy little, is formed 
the Lat. minor y (the or being the mark of comparifon), and 
minimus. When we come to the Eighth Stanza of this Ballad, 
we fliall explain the conne<5lion betwixt this and nuinfome, 

Ver. 2. K^ooing.'-^A, S. nuogerey lover, whence our nvoo- 
tr. It has been thought, and with probability, that this word 
was formed from the cooing of the dove, as Douglas fays, p« 
404. 27. 

I mene our awin native bird, gentil Dow, 
Singand on hir kynde, 1 come bidder to ivoo^ 
So prikking her grene curage for to crowde 
In amorus voce, and ivoivar found is lowde. 

This is, at leaft, a better conje^flure than that of Junius, 
who deduces it from tvoe. The A. S. nvogan.f fign. to 
marry. 

STANZA III. 

Ver. 2. Daddy. — Engl, dad^ father. The prim, is da, 
dij every thing elevated in dignity and power, and being 

denote 
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formed by a ftrong preffure of the tongue againft the teeth, it 
comes to be a part of the child's firft language, addreffing him 
whom he is taught to look up to with reverence. Hence thii 
radical word has given rife, in every language, to thofe which 
denote elevation. Such is the Celtic Z>/, God, the Supreme 
Being ; dun^ a hill ; domey durny din^ a judge. Hence too 
the Or. /yyatrwf , ^vvaLyj^, power ; and the Lat. dominus^ 
dominatio ; the Greek S'd.ua.a, to tame, /. e. bring into fub- 
jcdlion ; our damey millrefs. 

In many dialeds the 4 is changed into /, and mofl often, 
in thofe fpoken in the Nonh, though we alio find it in the 
Weft, as in the Lat. totusy totality ; Fr. tajfer^ entaffety to 
heap up. Tay tatay father. From the idea of fatherly protec- 
tion, were formed diy /i, prince or protestor ; and the Lat» 
tegoy te6iumy whence the Engl. proteCiy pro-tcc-tion ; and 
many more. 

We fhall here colledl a few more infantine words, plainly de- 
rived from the ftrudture of the vocal organs, and the moft eafy 
movements of their feveral parts. Such are, pappay mammay dad, 
atta ; Fr. bon ; bohoy bibbiy puppet ; Fr. poupee ; bufj. Thus 
Cato, de Lib. Educand. talking of this part of language, ** cum 
** cibum et potum, huas et papas y vocent ; matremq ; ntamany 
** patrem,/>tf/^w." We may add to thefe, ////>, ^^^tf, and even 
the ancient ftory of the wor^ beky pronounced by two chil- 
dren educated by Pfammytichus king of Egypt, remote from 
all commerce with mankind, as Herodotus informs us. Con- 
fer. Prefident de BrofTe's Mechanifm du Language, torn, i. p. 
231. feqq. To evince the univerfality of this truth, we 
might cite the Hebr. phcy and Chald, phunty mouth. Whence 
the fari of the Latins ; the Hebr. phary or pary ornament* 
Whence Latin paroy and Fr. parery parure ; Hebr. pulfuU 
herbage. Whence the Lat. puis ; the Gr. Co*', and Coa-xa, 
tQ feed; CofdLf meat; Lat. voro^ devoro, and our devour i 

E Ceuo(% 
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*Tis I wad lay thee be me bak, 

And awa wi' thee Vd gang. 

And 

CdLtoif little ; and the Ital. bambino ; the Hebr. bag^ nouridi- 
ment) from the Prim, bek ; from which is derived the Teuton, 
and Ger. becketiy a baker ; Babble, Ger. babbelen. 

But how happen all thefe coincidencics ? To this vain que- 
flion we will only anfwer, in the words of the learned Prefi- 
dent laft quoted, ** L' homme parle, parceque Dieu I'a 
<* cree etre parlant,^* The vocal organs are conftru^ed a- 
like in every tribe of mankind, and all children pronounce 
thofe founds firft, which are moft eafily formed by the mo- 
tions of thefe wonderful inftruments. The founds they vary, 
and multiply, in proportion as praftice makes them better ac- 
quainted with the organic powers, and more ready in the ap- 
plication of, them. For the fame reafon^ too, we find all the 
radical words in every tongue we are acquainted with, to be 
monofyilablesy thefe being the firft eflays of man in ufing the 
vocal organs. 

To the lift of languages, in which dady tat^ fignifiesy^r- 
ther^ let us add the Gael. daid\ Welch dad\ Cornifh tad% 
and Armorick tat. 

Verfe 4. A*war\ Engl, anj^ay ; A. S. an nuage^ from 
nyjdBgy a way. Douglafs, p. 1 24. 1. 4. 

** And the felf hour mycht haif tane us tfwtf." 

Gang'\ From gae^ to go. This is an inftance where 
our fouthern neighbours have vitiated the true old pronounci- 
ation. The primitive letter G, being a guttural, is therefore 
painted in all the ancient alphabets like the neck of a camel, or 
with a remarkable bending in its figure, as in the Gr. r ; the 

Hebr. 
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Hebr. X HcDce it neceflarily denotes every thing in the form 
of cana/ or thrsat^ and every thing that runs or palTes fwifcly. 
We hope to produce many examples of this in our Scoto- 
Gothic GlofTary. Mean while, we only obferve the likenefs 
in the following inflances. Ulphila fays gaggan^ to go ; and 
i^^K^ ^ ftrcct or road. Though this word occurs very often in 
the Codex Argenteus ; yet Junius has omitted it in his learn- 
ed glofiary on Ulphila's verfion of the Gofpcls. Ger. gechen ; 
Belg. gaen\ Dan. gaa. From hence comes the Lat. eo^ 
without the G ; and the Gr. n-tuv* Plato (in Cratylo, P. 
281, Fie.) owns that x-/gi' is a barbaric term. The other 
correfponding word c«^^ is undoubtedly Celtic ; and here Vof- 
fius (in eo) flops, being quite ignorant of the primitive word, 
and that no true radical term has ever more than one fyllablc. 
Ihre's deep refearches into ancient languages enabled him to 
difcover this truth ; " Lingua" (fays he, Glofs. Vol. I. Col. 
646.) " quo antiquior, eo ^lonofyllabicarum vocura ditior 
** eft." Pity this very ingenious Etymologift had not carried 
this obfervation more into pra^flice. The Armor, for ga^ fay 
iea^ ker, Tlie Goths call rogation days, gandagar ; literally, 
'walking days 9 from the proceflions that then were ufually made 
round the corn-fields, during the darknefs of popery. Hire 
juftly terms thefe ambarvalia chriftiana. Rolf, the firft who 
led the Scandinavians into Normandy, being a man of great 
ftature, could find no horfe ftrong enough to carry him. Be- 
ing therefore always obliged to march on foot, from that cir- 
cumftance he was furnamed Ganga Hrolfy by the Man die ht- 
ftorians. Gangare^ in the old Gothic laws, is ** equus lolu- 
" tarius qui tolutim incedit." In one of the refcripts of King 
Magnus, anno, 1345, the bridegroom fends to his future 
fpoufe, en gangare faduU hetzil^ armakapo, och hata^ a horfe, 
faddle, bridle, cloak, and head-drefs. Money of allowed 
currency is called gangfe ; and gangjarn^ hinges ; and hence 

E 3 the 
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And O ! quo* flio, ann I war as whyte 
As er the fnaw lay on the dyke, 

rd 

the Fr. go/id. Perhaps our old word ganzCf id Douglafs, a 
darty or arroiVy comes from the Prim, ga^ p. 461. 48. 

<* So thyk the ganzies and the flanys flew." 
And p. 343. 46. 

** Als fwift as ganze or feddcrit arrow fleis.'* 

Ver. 6. Sna^l Snow ; another inftance of the Englifli 
perverfion of our ancient language. Ulph. fnaiivs ; A. S. 
fnaw ; Allam. fne ; 111. fnior ; Swed. fnio ; Prim, ^ou ; 
water, ever foft and flowing gently. Hence Gr. vetveiv ; 
Hefich. vav^y 'fitif C^vffety fluit, manat ; A. S. fn'fwan^ to 
fnow. How ridiculous are Junius, and the other lexico- 
graphers, who deduce our word from the Greek ? Surely our 
anceftors had feen fnow long before they faw Greece. The 
ancient Goths were fond of prefixing f to many of their 
words ; and hence the Prim, tfiy, water, became with them 
fna<vj ; Sclavon. fneg ; Pol. fnieg. When the f is takea 
away, it became niv with the Latins, and neve with the 
Italians; fo the Gr. v/ptff, denotes a thick falling fnow. 

Dyke~\ This has been prepofteroufly derived from 
Tfc/vo<, a wall. The true primitive is the Celtic dighy 
folid, ftrong, powerful ; applied particularly to every rampart, 
whether to keep off enemies, beafts, or inundations. Hence 
the Titx^i oi the Greeks ; Ger. teich ; Belg. dyke ; French 
digue ; the Ger. dicky folid ; whence our word thick. The 
other German word dighty fign. folid, connected ; A. S. dicy 
rampart ; diciarif gediciany to build a rampart. Hence our 

ditch J 
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I'd cleid me braw and kdy like, 

And awa wi' thee Ud gang. 

lY. 

iditcfj ; A. S. dikfri a ditcher ; the Gr. <^/x€AA«e> a fpadc 5 
J^tKiWn tiff a digger, one >vho ufes the fpade. 

Ver. 7. C/eiJ] Engl, clothe. Our ciaith is the true 
pronounciation, not the Engli/h cloath^ our word being im- 
mediately formed from the Goth, khede, clothing, and klaeda^ 
to clothe. Prim, kla — kle^ covering ; A. S. clath. Obferve, 
that the ancient Scandinavians faid, Eff par klader^ a pair of 
garments, for a complete fuit of clothes ; the one formed the 
breeches, and the troja^ or veft, the other. The old Teutonic 
Verfion of the Gofpels (app. Ihre, vol. i. qol. 1076.) Luke 
XV. ver. 22. " Hemtin mik fram thet bafta par klader jak 
** hafwer ;" Bring forth a pair of the beft garments I have. 
Chron. Ryth. p. 121. " EfF hofweligt ors, ok klader ctt 
** par ;" An excellent horfe, and a pair of garments. 

The Iflanders pronounce it klade ; the Germans kleide^ 
arm ; arm klade^ a fcarf worn on the arm ; jaga klader ^ a 
monk's gown. 

Bra'w'^ Handfomely, elegantly. Prim. Celt, hray 
(Irength, might, elegance ; every thing having thcfc 
qualities, Goth, hraf^ honeft ; Scot, bravery^ fumptuous 
apparel. In the Bas — Bret, hranu^ arm, id. Hence the 
Fr. and our hrave ; Ital. hravo. Hence too the Goth, brage^ 
a hero, and Brage^ the name of one of the companions of 
Odid, of whom Edda^ Agietus ad Spaki^ &c. He was very 
elegant, and wiie, and a great poet ; fo that from him all per- 
fbns, both men and women, who excelled in thefe arts, were 
called Bragmadur. From the fame fource the bragebakare^ 

Qx large cup, drunk off by the new King, juft before he a- 

fcendec^ 
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IV. 

Between die twa was made a plot. 
They raife a wee befor the cock. 

And 

ic^ded the throDe> while he folemnly vowed to atchieve (bme 
^eat deed in arms, of which many inllances occur in Snorro, 
and the other hiftorians of the North. This ceremony gave 
rife to the ufage, according to which the knights, in ancient 
times, made vows of the f^me kind at their folemn banquets. 
The learned and accurate Annalifl/ to whom Scotland owes 
the elucidation of many hillorical diiHculties, obferves (ad an. 
1306) that Edward made a vow after this form, by which 
he bound himfelf to puniih Robert Bruce. — See alfo St Palayc 
Mem. De Pancienne cheval. torn. i. p. 184, and 244. 

STANZA IV. 

Ver. I. Tiva"] Ger. iivee ; A. S. tiva; Welch daUf 
dnxjy; Armor, du ; Cimber. tu ; Sued, tnua ; Celt. id. 
Whence Gr. cTi/*, and Lat. dt^o* Hence our tiuin; Dan. 
tisiflninger ; A lam. zuinlinge; A. S. getivinn. Douglas 
calls Iheep of two years old tivinUrtj, p. 130, v. 34. 

" Fyfe twinleris Britnyt he, as was the gyis." 

Confer page 202, ver. 16. as being two luinters^ i. e. two years 
old ; Ulphila tnuai^ two. Hence to tivinne, ufed both in 

Scotland 
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And wylily they fliot the lock^ 

And faft to the bent ar they gane. 

Up. 

Scotland and England to fignify, to feparate, divide into two 
parts. Chaucer, I. 518. 



** The life out of her body for to t^vyne. 

Pard. Prol. ,167; 

— " He muft ytwin 



» 



<* Out of that place."- 



Ver. 2. Wee] Little. This is an infantine word, de- 
noting every thing little. Ger. luenig. Hence our nvean, 
i. e, nvee-a/iey a little child. Of the fame family, as I con- 
jecture, is the word mjeaena^ which the learned Lord Hailes 
fhewed me in an Englifh book, where it denoted a Jimpleton^ 
or unlearned man ; little of underAanding, as the Dutch ihU 
lay, Klein van verfianda. 

Ver. 3. Wylily] Cunningly. A. S. iviUy whence our 
guiUy the W being often changed for G. Belg. gylen^ and in 
the Lower Germany they fay begigeln, to beguile. Dan. ad- 
ivilla, to deceive. III. viel, deception ; hence Willurunnur^ 
Runae deceptrices. Sax. Chron. ad an. 1128, Thurh his 
micele ivilety " Through his many ivilesy or tricks." In a 
church-yard in Scotland are the following lines on the tomb- 
ftone of a Magiftrate : 

" He was baith wyss and nvyly^ 

" For which the town made him a bailey," 

Under- 
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Upon the morn the auld wyf raife. 
And at her leifure pat on her claife. 
Syne to the feryants bed fcho gaes, 

To fpeir for the filly poor man. 



V, 



Under-waiftcoat is by Douglas called the nvjlie-coati p. 201, 
V- 40. 

" In doubill garment cled, and nvyle-cotJ** 

As this inner-veft (fays Ruddiman) cunningly, or hiddenly, 
keeps us warm. 

Ver. 4. Bent'] Properly a marfhy place, producing the 
coarfe grafs called bent^ from its fmall limber ftalk eafily benty 
fays Minfhew ; but may it not be rather derived from ben^ a 
hill, as this coarfe grafs is common on the fides of hills, and 
on the rifing ground on the fea-(hore, or fandy hillocks, in 
Scotland ? In Gaelic ban fignifies wild or wafle ground, on 
"which this fpecies of grafs is generally found. 

Ver. 6. Claife'} Vide Note to Stanza III. Ver. 7. 

Ver. 7. Syne'] Afterwards, then. Douglas writes ^/Tj 

p. 100, V. I. 

** Sen the deceis of my forry hufband.'* 
Senjyncj fmce that time, id. p.' 44, v. 26. 
" Senfyne has ever mair 



f< Back wart of grekis the hope went 



99 



Teuton. G.fyn ^ndiftndes^ whence oxxvjince. Alam, ejnzen; 
and Otfridy Lib. 3. cap. 26. fmdes. 



Joh tharbetin xhts^ndesy 
Their heimingcs. 



« And 
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** And were deprived of their country from that //W." Ul- 
phila, Luke 1 7. v. 4. Sintham. Ubi confer Jun. Suio-Gotb« 
naganfinny and more fhortly nan/In ; nanfliriy fonietimes ; 
h^vjatjin^ how often ; Jinnam ohjinnom^ by degrees, gr^ual« 
ly. Whence the Lat. fenjim^ underdood by none of their 
Liexicographers. 

As particles in general forra a diificult part of language, a 
philofophical enquiry into the origin of thefe might highly 
deferve the attention of the critic. It is thought that many 
pf them, being imnofylUblGfy will h^ found to be radical 
ivjqrds. Such are, Engl, if', Scot.gJf; A.,B. gif gyf; Gr. 
^/, enlarged by compafition to itnnii and S/tm ; and many 
others might be named. To derive //"from giff, as fome have 
done, is ridiculous, and fhews that fome writers will rather 
adopt the mofl futile coiljedtures, than ingenioufly confefs their 
ignorance. The limits we have prefcrib'd ourfelves in thefe. 
«otes, do not permit us to enlarge on this at prefent. 

Ver. 8. Spe/r'l Prim, is fa— /ay the mouth. Hence 
jpeech ; Gtxm. fpureri, -to enquire. The learned and ingeniou3 
Mr Gebelin, to whom we confefs ourfelves indebted for the 
only rational principles of Etymology we have feen, in hi« 
Monde PriTnithey tom. 5. p. 790, has fhcwn, that the P, 
in all the ancient alphabets, figures the mouth opmedy viewed 
ki profile ; and, by necefTary cotffequence, all the adtions of 
that organ, zs fpeakingy eatingy drinkingy &c. And this pofi 
tion he has evinced to demonftration, by innumerable ex- 
amples. We confine ourfelves here to what regards the word 
fpeir. We have already vobferved, that the general meaning 
relates tofpeech; \^'k\„ fari ; Yx^ pa-rlery fa-riboUy vain and 
idle talking. Afterwards it was ufed in the North for 'wif- 
domy prudence. Hence Ifl. fpakry a wife man ; in Goth. 
fpaky the fame ; fpakum honday a prudent man ; 1^. fpahmgley 
ihe fayings of the wife ; Alam. fpakery and fpekey wifdom. 

F Tatian, 
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She gaed to the bed whar the beggar lay. 
The ftrae was cauld, he was away j 

She 

Tatian, cap. 12. Folfpahtdu^ full of wifdora. Ifl. fpeja^ to, 
fpeculate, or confider. In reftridling the general meanifig, it 
came ta fignify only, to divine^ prophecy. Ifl. fpa^ to pro- 
phecy ; whence our fpae^ to foretell future events. From 
this the Latins have formed fpecioy aitfptfXy arufpexy and tliQ 
like. Douglas, p. loi. 50 : 

*< O welaway, oifpaimen J^nd divines 
" The blind rayndis."—- 

And p. 80. 26 : 

— ** The harpie Celeno 

" Spats unto us an fereful takin of wo." 

The Volvjpa^ containing the theology of the. Scandinavians, 
has its name from thence, and literally fignifies a poem art- 
fully contrived, or <\iiith much iDifdomy compounded of twoia^ 
nuooly art, and fpa^ poem or fpeech. Hence Ifl. ivolundr, 
artificer ; and <wolundarhusy a labyrinth. 

S -T A N Z A V. 

Ver. 3. Strae\ ^n^.Jiraiv ; P^.^^Jlreonjjy Jlreiu ; A\, 
kiflreicwy to draw ; Maefo-Goth.^/\7'iy^//; A. S^Jireaivian. 
The chamber y«r;/y77^^ in Mark xlv. i^, is called in Gr. 
ii7^oai\oiy aifid by Ulphila gajtranvith. The ancients not 

only 
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Scho clapt her hands, cry'd, dulefu-day ! 
For fome o* our gier will be gane. 

Sume 

only filled their beds with ftraw, but on folemn days the 
floors were covered with it ; and we remember to have read, 
that Queen Elizabeth's ftate-rooms were ftrawed with green 
grafs or hay. It was alfo a part of the holding of feveral 
manors, both in England and Scotland, to furnifh flraw for 
the Royal apartments, when the King made a progrefs. In 
the Scandinavian writings, the ftraw ufed at the feftival of 
Ttik^ was called. lulhalm^ vide Ihre in V. So in Olaf '5 
Trygivar. Saga, p. i. p. 204. it isfaid of Thorleif, Secfl ban 
nit her uiarliga utarjtga i hahnin^ He fat down on tlie 
furtheft part of the ftraw. Snorro tells us, torn. i. p. 403. 
that when Olaf, fon of Harald, came to fee his mother, 
TiJjeir karlatf haro halmin igoljidy Two fervants brought ftraw 
into the apartments ; and, in the Hiftory of Alf, p. 41. one of 
the Princes in the Court of King Hior, Their voru i halmi- 

mini nidur a golfinu^ They fat on the ground on the ftraw. 
It would appear, that this was commonly done in winter ; 
fof the fame reafon we ufe carpets to keep the feet warm : 
For it is remarked of Olaf Kyrra, that he had his apartments 
covered with ftraw, winter and fummer ; han letgiorajiragolff 
. um vetur^ fern umfumur. The fame mode was obferved in 
France. In a charter of the year 1271 (ap. Cangein Jonchare) 
** Item debet et tenetur didtus Raulinus pro praedidtis, Jon- 
" chare domum D. Epifcopi quando necefle eft." Vide id. in 
yunkus. Confer Spelm. in Strqftura. ^ 

Ver. 4. G/Vr, or^^^r] Clothes, furniture, riches. To 
what has been faid in the preface of this word, and in the 
notes to Stan. 4. ver. 5. we have little to add. The prim, is 

F 2 Ce ; 
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Sume ran to coffers, and fume to kifts. 
But nought was ftown that cou'd be mift ; 

She 

Ge ; Gr. ya, the eart/; ; fource of all our riches. Hence 
ufed by the Scots indifcriminately, to Cgnify every thing we 
value, goods, tools, apparel,, armour. So Douglafs fays, 
graithed in his geavy armed at all- points. Gear^ in fome of 
our old poets, is ufed for the membra viri genitalia. A. S. 
gyriany to clothe.. Caedmon, 23. 7. gyred tvxdum^ put on 
his weeds c^ garments. 

Ver. 5. Kijis-'} Engl, chefts. The primitive of this ie 
found in the form of the letter r, (for which the northern 
dialers generally ufe the k] fignifying every hollow^ like the 
hollow of the hand ; as cavujy cavea ; Gr. koikpk ; cavity^ 
cave^ ^c* This obtains in every language, as wc Ihall prove 
at fome length in our Scoto-Gothic Gloffary. With refped 
to this word, we formed it from Goth, kijia^ a cheft ; whence 
kifiafas^ precious goods which are kept in kifts ; Ifl. kijiu ; 
Welch cijl^ cyft ; Ger. kajlen; Fr. caijfe ; Gr. ;t/jTM ; Lat. 
ciftay the origin of which fimple word is not to be found ia 
the many Greek and Latin Dictionaries we have. Hence 
too cijiernay our ciftern. The etymon of this word by Feftus 
is too curious to be omitted y cifierna di^la ejly quod cis ineft 
infra terrain. Such are the reveries produced by ignorance 
of firft principles. We add further, that the Perfians call a 
cheji^ or kiji^ caj}r. In the north it fignifies a prifon where 
thieves are confined ; teif kijia. The Latins ufed a fimilar 
phrafe. In arcam conjiciy vid. Cic. pro Milone, cap. 22. The 
Iflanders call a coffin leikijiu^ as we alfo do, and the Anglo- 
Saxons. Luke 7. 14. Iba eyfle ^tbran^ He touched the 
coffin. 
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She dancid her lane, cryM, Praife be bleft I 
I have ludg'd a leil poor man. 

VL 

Ver. 6. Stonun] ^ngL J}olen \ "Prlm.^i//^ tacitly, hid- 
denly; Goxh.Jlil(in\ A. S.Jielan'y Svf td. J^ia/a^ to (leal ; 
Taeton. ^i7/«?, qoiet, fecret. Hence our Scott ftonvthy ftcal- 
ing, which we find applied to amorous pleafures, as being fe- 
cret, by Douglafs, p. 402. ^2. 

" Hys mtrj Jio*\3jthy and padyme lait ziftrcne." 

So the Latins, Veneris furta. Stiala is ufed by the North- 
erns in the fame fenfe as we fay, xofteal a*way ; iojiiala Jig 
bort ; and komma Jtialandes uppa en^ to come privately upon 
oae. They alfo ufe it to denote hidings concealing, the mean- 
ing of the primitive. Hift. Alex, M. Apud Ihre, v. 2. 267- 

J or dan kan eij gullit fiwa ftiala. 
The earth cannot fb hide the gold. 

Ulphila*s hliftus fignifies a thief 9 from hlijlan^ to hide. 
Hence our Scots to lifl^ to flcal. From the primitive 
Jlill is the Gr. riiKtm^nty to hide ; and the Lat. celo^ 
the ^ being often added in the Sc5rthian words ; as 
Jirafioay for ro/ivay fpoliare; firacha^ for racka^ tenders ^ 
tfc. The Iflandic ftiarlare is a thief, ^Jlealer; and hence 
the Latin JielUo, ftellionatusy fldlaturay occult fraud, as the 
ingenious Ihre has juftly obferved, and thereby unfolded the 
true etymon, about which all the Latin Lexicographers were 
puzzled. 

Ver. 7. Praife he hlejfi God be praifed. This is a 
common form flill in Scotland with fuch as, from reverence, 
decline to ufe the facred name. 

Ver; 
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VI. 

Since nathing's a\t^a, as we catt leartij 
The kirn's to kirn, and milk to earn, 

Ga^' 

Ver. 8. Leif] Loyal, honeft, truly. Dqugl. p. 86. 464 
** The ceremonies /cil, i. e. holy ceremonies.'* 
And p. 43. 20. 

" by the faith unfylit, and the kU lawte.'* 

STANZA VI. 

Ver. 1. ^'Wa'] Engl, anv/ty. Angl. Saxi an *w^^fn 
from ^Wiegf a way. Dougl. p. 124. 4. 

" And the felf hour mycht Jiaif tane us anva." 

Ver. 2. Kirn'} Churn. This is the fame with the 
Ger. and Scot, quern^ a hand-mill for grinding corn, butter 
being produced by the continued action of turning round. In 
the A. S. quearny or cnvyrn ; Dan. handquern^ hand-mill. The 
prim, is gur, kyr^ anything circular ; Arab, kur^ a round tow- 
er ; ma-kury a turban ; Hebr. gur^ to affemble ; and ha-gurt 
a belt ; Ifland. gyrta ; whence our girthy and the verb to 
gird. Hence too Gr. ^t>p-3f ; Y^^U gyrus y Kudgirare. The 
Fn ceinture^ and our girdle are from the fame root, and the 
Gaelic cory whence cord ; Ger. gurty a belt ; znd. gurteny to 
gird about ; Welch gnuyry bent ; Bas. Bret, gourifuy to be- 
gird ; Baiq. guTy around ; giratay to roll about \ gur cilia y 
chariot wheel ; guirouy the feafons, /. e. the revolutions of the 
heavens. The Gr. Kvflo<y vaultedy and */p>cc3<, round y have 
the fame origin ; alfo Syo^Ay a place of public aflerably where 

tlie 
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pae butt the houfe, lafs, and waken my bairos 
And bid her come quickly ben. 

The 

the people flood round the orators. In Varro wc find the ao • 
cient Latin guro^ to make round ; and the common words, 
circus^ circulusy circuni^ circuitus^ and many more, all dedu- 
ced from the fame root. The gier-falcon has its name from 
the circular flight he makes ; and the Gcr. kurbij^ a gourd ; 
and the Lat. cu-cur-bitay cucumber ; Gr, f-pvyof^ a quiver. 
It were eaiy to add ten times this number of words, all taking 
their origin from gyr ; but wc only further mention ^/>, 
the Scots name for the bo^p the boys drive before them with 
a rod along the ftreets. 

Our pronouncifttipn of this word i/rw, is more corred than 
that of the Englifh ; for the Gothic verb is kernah, to churn j 
Fenri. kirnun ; and the churn itfelf is called in Eflhonia i/>- 
nUf and in Iceland kernua/k. The round Tower of Stock- 
holm is called Keerna by the ancient writers, as the learned 
Ihre informs us (Gloff, vol. 2. p. 1057.) to which we only 
add, that the Gr. x/p: ttta tnlfceo^ has the fame origin, though 
it has not been obferved by Junius, or any other. 

Ver. 2. Earn'] To thicken or curdle milk. Gzr, gcrirt" 
natty to coagulate. The root is only found in the Armorick, 
in which language go fign. fermentation j goiy to ferment. 
Hence the Goth, gora, efFcrvefcerc ; drinkat gorejy the ale 
ferments, or works ; Gcr. gxrutig^ effervefcence ; and the 
Swed. gorningy whence our earningy rennet. 

Ver. 3. Butt] From Belg. buyt^Uy without; oppofed to 
llnncny withip. Thus Douglas ufes it, p. J23. 40. 

** In furious flambe kcndlit, and birnand fchirc, 
f* Spredant fra thak to thak, baiih butt and ben.** 

The 
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The primitive is fou^d in the Goth .bur-hof habitation ; An- 
cient Goth, bua'buf to inhabit ; whence bur, and Ifl. bj/r and 
iycht, habitation. A. S. bur, a chamber; and Ray fays, 
that in the North of England it is dill pronounced boor, and 
ier. Swed. burtont, floor of the houfe ; iungfrubur, apart- 
ment where the daughters of the family fleep ; ^vftov, QiK,nf/.etf 
habitation. 'From the Goth, byr, we form byre, a cow-hpufe. 
This primitive is alfo found in the Hebr. beih^ and Perf. 
hat, a houfe ; Teuton, bod, whence the Engl, abode ; Gael. 
hivth, bottega, a (hop; Fr. boutigue. That part of Edin- 
burgh where the merchants have their fhops, is called Lucken- 
hpoths, rather Lockenboths, from the booths, or fhops, being 
locked up at night. 

Ver. 3. Waken\ To a- wake. Prim. *wak, 'watch* Hence 
Ulph. vakan, to awaken ; vaknandans, vigilantes. All 
tlie Nothern dialedts ufe this word. Goth, and Ifl. luaka ; 
Oer. luatchten ; Alam. uut^chan. The Goths fay alfo luak- 
na, to watch ; Ifl. luekia, nuatch, and Goth, luaht, id. UI- 
phila fays, nvahtus ; Alam. uuaht ; B. Lat. lua^a, cap. 3. 
an. 813. c. 34. " Si quis waftam aut wardam demiferit." 
Vide Cange in WaCla. Hence in our old Scots Laws, to 
nuatch and luard, duty of citizens to defend their town, an4 
for which they often obtained Angular privileges from the 
Crown. Wa^ar, a watchman : It fignifies alfo to beivare ; 
Wada Jig for en, to be upon one's guard. From this, top, 
come the Lat. vigilo, vigilium ; tjie Fr. guetter, and garder,, 
OUT guard. The waiting a dead body before interment, is called 
in Sued. *wahftuga. Hence our phrafe to ivake a corffe, and 
/eikivake, compounded of the two words Goth, /eik, a dead 
body, and ivakna, to watch. 

Bairn'} Child. Prim. Gael, bar ; A. S. beam; Alam. 
ham. Hence comes Gaelic heim, and Goth, baera, both 
f^pifying fq befir. We find our primitive in the Hebr» Bar, 

Creator^ 



\ 
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The fervant gaed quhar the dochter lay, 
The fheits war cauld, fcho was away. 

And 

Creator, and Bara^ creare. In the fragment of Sanchonia* 
thon, Beruthy or Bcruty is called the fpoufe of El-ion, or the 
Moft High, becaufe God alone creates ; and hence allegori- 
cally Creation is called xh^ fpoufe of God, In the Syriac, bar 
lignifies a fon. We fay bairn-teamy brood of children, from 
the Saxon teanij progeny ; hence a ieeming-iuoman. In our 
old poets, bairn is often ufed to fignify a flill-grown man* 
So Douglas, p. 244. 33. 

" Cum furth quhat e'er thou be, heme hald^^ 

And elfewhere : 

"''And that awfull herne^ 



" Berying fchaftis fedderit with plumes of the erne." 

The fame author ufes harnage for an army, or troop of war* 
riors ; but Mr Ruddiman was far miflaken in deriving it from 
the Lat. haro. We find the ancient Engliih poets ufed child 
in the fame fenfe. See the ballad of the Child of Elle^ in 
Percy's Colleflion, vol. i. page 107. 

" And yonder lives xht childe of Elle, 
** A young and comely knight." 

Vide ibid. p. 44. where two knights are called children. 

Ver. 4. Ben'] The oppofite of butt^ in the former verfe, 
lignifying the inner-part of the houfe. From the Dutch 
linneny within, oppofed to buyten^ without ; A. S. buta and 
binneny butt and ben. 

Ver. 5. Gaed] Vide Note to Stanza I. Ver, 6. 

G Dochter] 
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And faft to her gudewife 'gan fay, 

Scho*s aff wi' the Gaberlunzie-man, 

VII. 

O fy gar ride, and fy gar rin, 

And hafte ye find thefe traiters agcn : 



For 



Dochter'\ Engl, daughter; Ulph. dauhtar, Wc here 
obferve how clofely our fpelling agrees with the Anglo- 
Saxon, in which it is vjxott dohtery dohtory and dohtttr ; 
Alam. dohtory dohter^ and thohter ; Belg. dochter. The Gr, 
Qvyif^TY\^ has a manifeft affinity to all thefe. 

Ver. 6. Cauld'] Another inftance of our care in follow- 
ing the original orthography, Ulphila writes, ^r^A/r ; A, S. 
ceald ; Ifl. kaldur and kulde ; Alam. halt ; Dan. kuld; all 
fignifying cold, 

Ver. 7. Fajf] Quick or iwift. Prim. Welch /^, agile, 
hafty. This is a quite different word from the Englifhytf^, 
fixed or ftable^ which comes from the Maefo-Gothic fajlan^ 
to keep or hold faft. 

*Gan\ Yox gariy began ; and thus Douglas elfewhere ufes 
it, as well as our more ancient poets. 

Ver. 8. Jf] Off; but- all the other Northern diale(5ls 
write this word with an a, Ulph. af; Dan. aff; Belg. af. 
The Lat. ab^ and the Gr. etTc, are quite fmiilar, efpecially 
when we obferve that the Greek word, before another begin* 
ning with an afpirate, is written ct^» 

STANZA VIL 

Ver. I. Fy"] Fy upon. Prim. Welch Jy^ and hei^ 
yfih^^t hiaddjf abominable; Ifl./w^, roueuncfs ; Belg.y^O'* 

hence 
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hence the Lat. vah<, Ital. vah^ Fr. fi. The Gr* ^eu i^ by the 
Grammariaos called (^(t>^n f^^rKiasnLt^ Vox ejus qui fe io- 
digna pati conqueritur. In old Englifh this particle always 

denotes averjion. Chaucer, La. Proh v. 80. 

« 

** Of fuch curfed ftories I {^yfie*'* 

if\nd N» P. T. Y. 73. 

** Fie (linking fwine ! fe foul mote the befall.'* 

From hence the Scots formed ///i?, to foul ; and the Engl. 
Defile. We alfb fay Fj^cb^ on feeling a bad fmell, or feeing 
any dirty tk^^y from the Cek. caeby kahoay and caffiy 
(Hnking. Hence our kakiey ventrem exonerare* From 
this origin^ too, comes the old French appellatioa cagots^ 
cacoust caketsy given to lepers, who being confidered as a- 
bominable, were (hut out from all fociety in the middle ages. 
Thefe miferable wretches were found in great numbers about 
the 12th and I4ih centuries, fpread over Gafcony, Bearn^ 
and the two Navarres, on both (ides the Pyrenean mountains. 
Thefe were not allowed to traffick with their fellow citizens ; 
had a feparate door to enter into the churches, and a holy 
water-font, which they only ufed \ were forbid the ufe of 
arms ; nay, fuch was the univerlal horror of mankind againft 
them, that the States of Berne, anno 1460, applied for an 
order to prohibit their walking the ftreets bare-footed, left 
others might catch the infedioo, and to oblige them to 
wear on their garments the figure of a goofe's foot, 
which, it would appear, they had negleded to do for 
many years paft. In the ancient For, dc Navarre^ compiled 
about the year 1074, ^^ ^^^ them called Gaffos and 
Cakets at Bourdeaux. We find, among the Laws of the 
Dukes of Brituny, anno 1474 and I475» orders given, that 

G z none 
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none of the Cacoji-caquetst or Cacos^ fhould appear without 
a bit of red cloth fewed on the outer-garment. They were 
forbid even to cultivate any land but their gardens, and were 
confined to the fingle trade of carpenters. Bullet {DlBion. 
Celt, ) gives the following account of the rife of the public 
hatred againft thefe poor people : " Cacous (fays he) 
Norn queles Bas Brcttons dounent par injure aux Cordiers et 
aux Tonneliers, contre lefquelles le menu peuple eft fi prevenu, 
qu'ils ont befoign de I'autorite du Pavement de Brctagne 
pour avoir le fepulture, et la Hberte de faire les fonftions du 
Chriftianifme avec les autres, parce qu'ils font crus fans 
raifon, defcendre des Juifs difperf^s apres la ruine de Jerufa- 
lem, et qu'ils paiTent pour lepreux de race. — JLes Cacous font 
nommes cacqueux dans un arret du Parlement du Bretagne.'* 
Here we have a people, living in the raoft deplorable ftate of 

. Ikvery, from age to age, like the Gibeonkes fubjeftcd to the 
Jews, and treated in the fame manner as the Gauls were, after 
being conquered by the ancient Franks of Germany ; the 
rery name they went by, implying the moft rooted averfion, 
though nobody ever gave any account of the reafon of this 
appellation; for the frivolous differtations of Marca and 
Venuti leave us quite in the dark as to this, as well as ta 
the caufes of this extraordinary hatred againft a devoted race 

' from age to age. We therefore adopt the account of it given 
by the learned and moft ingenious Gebelin, (Monde Primitif, 
tom. 5. pr-247) that they were the fcattered remains of the 
original inhabitants of Gafcony and Lower Brittany, who, be- 
ing conquered by thofe now called Bretons, and the Cantabri, 
who invaded Brittany and Berne, were reduced to this mifer- 
able ftate by their Lords, in order to leave them no means of 
revolt, and to render them ufeful as flaves. Du Cange in- 
forms us, that the celebrated Hevin firft obtained, from the 
Parliament of Rennes, a repeal of thofe cruel and ridiculous 

conftitutiong 
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conftitutioDs againft the Cacous, But the word Cagot dill re- 
mains a term of reproach, and now (ignifies a hypocrite. Had 
we leifure, it would be amufing to compare the miferable fUtc 
of the poor Cagots^ with that infamy which is entailed, in 
Hindoflan, on the caft or tribe of the Solders. But we have 
already made this note too long ; and all the apology we can 
offer is, that we flatter ourfelves the reader will be glad to find 
here an account of a fet of men, whofe very name is little, if 
at all, known in this Ifland, and againft whom far more in- 
tolerable feverities were exercifed, than by our anccftors againft 
the lepers, who abounded both in England and Scotland 
during the middle ages, 

Gar'\ Force one to afl, to conftrain. Prim. Celtic gor^ 
gar^ force, ftrength, elevation, abundance ; vide Did:. Celt, 
de Bullet in Gorchaledy and Gor» Hence Breton, gor^ tu- 
mour, elevation ; Gaelic gorniy nobleman, grandee. In the 
language of Stiria and Carniola, mountain ; gora, in Sclavon. 
id. Polon. gora-hegyj a cape or promontory ; Lapland, and 
Finland, kor-kin^ high ; Hebr. gor, to heap up ; Arab. 
ghurur, pride, ambition ; whence Or. yttvpoft proud, elated ; 
Old French gaur^ id. Celt, gorairiy to cry out with vehemence, 
which greatly illuftrates the primitive (ignification of our gar ; 
Wehh, gorchfygiady to force or conftrain; Suio-Goth. ^or^, 
antiq. gara, facere ; vide Ihre in gora^ where this elegant e- 
tymologift has obferved the agreement betwixt this word and 
our^^r. Adde Lye addit. Etymol. Junii ; but none of thefe 
writers have gone back to the Primitive Celtic ; Aremor. 
gray facere. From this root, too, comes the Latin geroy ap- 
plied foHietimes to war, gerere helium ; vide Livy, 1. 39. c. 
54. Ifl. gioraj to adl ; Alam. garen^ garuueft. The reader 
may turn to our Introdudtion, where he will find fome other 
obfervations on this word, to which we only add, that carve 
comes from this root. 

Ver. 
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For fcho's be burnt, and hee's be flean. 
The weirifou' Gaberlunzie-man. 
Some rade npo* horfe, fome ran a-fit. 
The wife was wude, and out o' her wit j 

Scho 

Ver. 3. SMs — Heeds'} She fhall — He ftiall ; a contrac- 
tion frequently in the mouths of our country people. 

Ver. 4. Weirifou] Fou for fuli^ it being cuftomary in 
Scots to change the / into iw, as roily ro<w ; fcroll^ fc'ronxj ; 
tolboothf toubooth ; poly poiVy &c. Ruddiman. From /hu^ we 
iorm fouthf plenty, abundance. So Douglafs, p. 4. t. 6. 

** That of thy copious fouth or plentitude." 

Thus from deepy depth ; reiVy reuth^ &c. This is alfo re- 
marked by Mr Ruddiman, GlofT. 

Ver. 6. Wude} Mad. Ger. luuthy rage ; A. S. luodt 
mad ; Teut. uueuteny to be mad j A. S. mjedariy id. Whence 
perhaps the Scandinavians called their Mars Woden, Doug. 
p. 16. 29. 

** The ftorm up buUerit fand, as it war nuodJ* 
And p. 423, 16. 

« Wod wroith he worthis for difdcne." 

Dutch mjoedy fury ; Ulphila, Mark v. 1 8. *wodsy poffefled 
with a Devil ; A. S. mjody mad ; Ifl. ade^ furor ; Alam. 
unatagey furious. From this root the Gr. ivTAVf vulnerare, 
pugnare j and otJ'Amtr, to fwcll with anger. 

Ver. 
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Scho cou*d na gang, nor yet cou*d fcho lit. 
But ay fcho curs't and fcho bann'd. 

vm. 

Mein tym far hind out o'wr the lee, 
Fu* fnug in a glen whar nan« cou*d fee, 

Thir 

Ver. 7. Gang] M^o Goth, gagga 9 pronounced ^^xr^/i ; 
as in the Greek when two gammas follow each other. Vide 
ad Stan. I. v. 6. 

Ver. 8. Banl^ To curfe. Goth, hannay fign. fimply to 
forbid \ fori anna t Divis devovere. The primitive Cek. han^ 
a tie ; whence our bond and hand. Hence marriage banns. 
The Ifl. forbanna, fign. to excommunicate or put out of fo- 
ciety. Hence our ban-ijlji and the Ital. banditoy our ban^ 
dttti ; a-ban-don^ to give up our claim to any thing, to 
loofen our tie to it. The bond by which the king's vafTals 
are obliged to iollow their fovereign to the field, is, in France, 
called)^the ban^ and arriere ban. Thus to bann one, literally 
(jgn. to put him under the bond of a curfe. Hence Gael, ba^ 
nay tied ; Fr. bandcy bander^ our band or company y perfbns 
linked together by one common tie, or bond ; bandage^ to 
bend ; Fr. rubany whence ribbony literally, a fillet of a red co- 
lour. Hence, too, in the French, the barbarous droit d^aubaine^ 
by which the lord of the foil inherited all that a ftranger died 
pofleffed of in his territory. We find, in the Bar. Lat. alba- 
niy and aubaniy a ftranger ; concerning which word many 
idle conjeftures have been publiftied, as derived from advena^ 
and Albanusy a Scotfman. But it is compofed of aly another, 
and ban^ jurtfdidion, literally a perfoo living under other 

Iwwsn 
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lanvj. The 111. banny to curfe, is ftill ufed in the north of^ 
England. 

STANZA VIII. 

Ver I, Hind'] This is the primitive di behind y hindermofi% 
Scot, hirdmoft ; and is found in all the ancient diale«5]-s of the 
north : Ulphila, hindar^ hindana, back, after ; hinduviijisy- 
hind? moft ; A. S. hindan^ behind. Hence comes the verb to 
hinder y to impede ; Dan. hindre, forhindra \ Belg. hinder euy 
verhinderen. From this root comes the A. S. hinderlingy 
properly one who comes far behind his anceftors, familia fuo! 
opprobrium. In LI. Edw. ConfefT. c. 35. Occidentales Saxo- 
nici habent in proverbio fummi defpe^lus, hinderling ; i. e, 
omni honeftate dejedta et recedens imago ; the fcandal of his 
family. 

Ver. 2. Snug] The primitive of feveral northern words, 
all fignifying ^/<//;/^, concealment 'y "Dzn. fniger^ fubterfugio; 
fnican^ to crawl about hiddenly ; whence Engl, fneaky a 
fneaking fellow. Lye was miflaken in deriving it from Ifl. 
fnoggury celer. The Gael, fnaighiniy is the fame with the 
^iHLou fnican \ 'DdSi, fnige Jig aff veyen^ to fneak away. The 
Scots fnody neat, trim, may come alfo from this fource, as it 
is evidently the fame with the Gothic, /nugy fhort and neat ; 
en fnug piga, a neat girl ; Ifl. fnylld^ elegance. Ray fays, 
that in the north of England, they pronounce it friog ; fnogly 
geardy handfomely dreffed. 

Glen] Old Englifti glin^ or glyn ; Gael, gleann. It 
denotes a large, level traft of ground, bounded on each 
fide by ridges of floping mountains. Hence we have in Scot- 
land Strathmorey Strathfpeyy Strathern. There is this dif- 
ference between the Saxon Dale, and the Gaelic Strath. The 
former denotes a narrow valley, bounded on each fide by a 

ridge 
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Thir twa, wi' kindly fport and glee. 
Cut frae a new cheefe a whang. 

The 

ridge of fteep mountains, commonly with a river running 
through the middle ; the latter anfwers the above dcfcription, 
which needs not to be repeated. 

Ver. 3. Tiva'] Ulphila tnvai ; A. S. t'tva ; Welfli (fan, 

t/'wy ; Gael, do ; Swed. twa ; Ifl. taeir. Hence the Or. J'vvf 

and tivain ; our Scot. /*iy/«, literally fign. to iplit into two 

parts> to feparate. It is alio ufed by Chaucer in this fenfe, R. 

' K. 5077. 

*• Trowc nat that I woll hem twinne.'* 

AndTroil, 4. 1197. 

*• There (hall no deth me fro' my ladie twinnc." 

From this root, too, is formed twiner thread, /. e» to double 
it ; A. S. twinen ; vide Exod. c. 39. 29. Sued, twynna ; 
Dan. tuinder, to fpin ; tuindc trade^ twined thread ; Belg, 
tnueyn draed. In Teutonifta, twern yarrty duinum tuinum ; 
A. S. twinne^ to twine. 

GUil Mirth, gladnefs ; Ifl. gkdy gladde^ I have, made 
glad ; mig gladur^ it is a pleafure to me 5 Sax. gUd, 
and our glad.^ With Chaucer glee denotes a concert of vociil 
and inflrumental mufic. Sir Top. R. v. 126. 

** His merie men commanded he 

" To maken him both game and glee." 

Fa. Lib. 3. i6t. 

« There faw I fitt in other fees, 
«< Playing on other fundric glees.'* 

H The 
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The A. S. Verfion of Pajftor. 26. 2. David defeng his 
hearkaity and gej} tide his luodthraga mid tham gligge* David 
took his harp, and ftilled his madnefs with mufic. Gligman^ 
mimus, fcurra ; Gligmoriy id. Junius rightly conjectures, that 
glig was firft ufed to denote inftruments inflated by the breath, 
though afterwards indiferiminately applied to every mufical 
found. This is confirmed by the Iflandrc gliggur^ fiatus, 
breath. A certain fpecies of catch is ftill called a glee. A. S. 
gl^i j^y> and without the g the Goth, leky to laugh ; we fay 
gaaffy to laugh loudly, acd with the open mouth. From the 
idea of joy, gle and gla came to fignify every thing bright, 
iplendid. Hence a multitude of words, Ifl. glaumur^ joy ; 
whence our old Scots glamur^ often , employed to fignify in- 
cantations ^ becaufe, by fuch arts, the mind was thought to 
be greatly moved, and to look on things indifferent as of great 
confequence. Goth, glans^ and Alam. klanzy fplcndour; 
whence our glance^ from gla^ light ; gloa^ to fhine. From 
this laft the Eng. glo'w^ glo^-iijorm ; A. S. glonvany to glow ; 
Swed.glod; GsitLglo; A.S.gled; Gtr, glut ; all fignify- 
ing a live coal, Ifl. glia ; Frifl. gliany to fhine ; Sax. gleij^ 
iplcndidus ; and hence the Gr. dnyKty fplendour; which nOne 
of our Lexicographers have been able to explain. Hence, 
too, Engl, glitter^ by Ulphila written glitmunjan ; Ifl. glifla / 
Ger. gleijfen ; Swed. glifira^ g'^ift^ S Sax. glinjlern^ and the 
Gt. flt^AA/^fed-tf/ ; la, glijlf ^xAglaft^ nitidus. ^m Snorro, 
V. i. Glaji med gulVh och ftlfriy fhining with gold and filver. 
Gr. yiKnVy fplendere j and Hefychius explains yiKdHy 
ttvytiv iKiVf 2 fun-beam; ay^eto^f fplendidus,* y\etvfi», 
fplendeo ; yKetvKOff yKAvpo^^ fplendidus ; Goth, glajfa^ and 
our glaze ; lH. glas^ our gfa/s. We call the flipperymucus, 
growing on ftones in the riv6r, glitt ; and glatt in Gothic is 
nitidus, Isevis. Hence Engh gloj'i Goth, gles, Succinurrf. 
V^ide Tacit. Mor. Ger. cap. 45. Plin. H. N. lib. 26. c. 3. 

From 
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From the fame root arc derived Goth, glimray gtindra^ to 
fhine, whence our glhnmsr and gtimpfe ; Engl, gieam^ a ray 
of light ; \^,glimhry fplendour. Taking away the^, we have the 
Gr. AotTTft', to fhine 5 Ifl. llome^ liglit ; Ulphila, lauhmon^ light- 
ning. And with the g, Swed. gloy to fee ; Gr. yKAviiv ; 
Sax. gloren^ fplendere ; hence Scot. gIo*wry to look intently at 
any obje(a:. So in the old Ballad : 

^* I canna get leave 

** To luke to my luve, 

** My minny's d.y^ glonuring owr me," 

Ifl. ^/^^^r, and Goth ^/<J2^, fharp-fighted ; Gr. q^xmit, pupil 
of the eye; Yt, glair e^ the clear or white of the egg; Ifl. ^/ar, 
the fliining of the ocean in a calm. Hence Gr. yahmvy fere- 
nitas; yAKtivoa'^ fereno ; yhwuet^ res nitidac, praetiofe ; 
yhjuvoiy a ftar; Swed. gran^ fliining; whence the Apollo 
Gryneusj literally the Splendid Sun, We are much deceived 
if the many coincidences we have here thrown together, (and 
to which more might eafily be added) do not prove very 
jftrongly, a primitive and univerfal language. We have not 
room to alledge the many examples the Eaftern diale(fls fur- 
pifli to us ; — thefe we referve for a larger work. Mean 
while, the reader may look at Ihre, Lex. voce Gloa and 
Clo. 

Ver. 4. Frae"] Engl, fiom. But we have kept the 
true orthography. Swed. franty prorfum, adverbium motus 
de loco pofteriori in anteriorem. The pro of the Latins is 
from this root, and has the fame meaning in prorfuiUy proce^ 
derey prodircy profferre ; and the Swedes fay ga franiy gif- 
nva fram ; Ulphila, iddja franty proceflit ; Luke xix. 28. 
framis leitly a little further. So, too, in the compounds, 
fram-'wigisy femper ; and Luke i. i^./ram-aldroziy ftricken 
• in years; AXditii, frampringany producers Tati^, cap. 73. 

H 2 V. I. 
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V. I. franor^ further. We find in Willdng. Saga, p. 3^ 
Hugprydiac fpAh oc framnuifiy a genius wife and prudent ; 
from fram and qy/V, wifdom ; and hence framvlsy a diviner, 
conjurer ; Id. framygdur^ a wife man ; Goth, framfusy a 
petulant fellow, ever putting himfelf forward ; whence Engl. 
frumpijh. To return to the Scots wordyr^<?, as correfponding 
to the Goth, fraftiy from. Chron. Ryth. p. 444. 

" Huar monde/r^w androm fly." 
Qui ab altero feceflit, aufugit. 

FramgangUy going from, departure ; Swed. fran. From 
fram the ingenious and learned Ihre derives frameay a dart 
ufed by the ancient Germans, mentioned by Tacitus, M. G. 
cap. 6. Haflas, vel ipforum vocabulo, frameas gerunt ; from 
fram ^nd/rumen^ mittere, jaculari. Hence, in Ulphila, we 
find, Joh. X. 5. Framthjana ni lajsjandy sl ftranger will they 
rot follow. Aidja. /ramider ; G^r./rfrndy a ftranger; and 
Scot, /remdp/ an y one come from far. 

Douglas writes this word fometimesy?-^ SLnd/ray. 

Whang'} Prim, tan, a binding or cord. Hence every 
thing of a long narrow fhape. Whangy a flice of checfe, cut 
in a long narrow form. Ulphila, t^mang ; 111. tangCy vin- 
culum; Swed. tangy a (trap hanging at the handle of a knife. 
They alfo call an iflhmus tangy and we fay a tongue of land.. 
111. thuingy a band; A. S. t<wangy whence our ivhang. 

The primitive tan is found in all the Scythian diale<fls, and 
thofc derived from them. Swed. tany nerve, l^^gy Goth. cap. 
22. Thau enfundr er than hels edanacca ; Si abfcifiiis fuerit 
ncrvus colli. Welch tanty chorda ; Ger. id. Alam. thany a 
leather ftrap ; A. S. tany vimen, virgultum ; and hence tan- 
hlytay fortilegus. Swed. tanory filaments in flefli. The Gr, 
TVftdi is formed from tany fign. a nerve. — Odyff. 3. 
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The prieying was good, it pleased them badth. 
To lo*e her for ay, he gae her his aith. 

Quo' 

" — TtKiJCVf J^iiKo4^ JiVo/jAff 

Securis abfcidit nervos cervicis. The Iflanders call the 
nets for catching birds thaner \ and hence Latin tentUf teno* 
riff in Nonius ; and Plant. Bacchid. v. v. 6. 

<* Pendebit hodie pulcre ; ita intcndi tenus.** 

It is needlefs to obferve that our tenion is derived from 
the fame fource. The Goths call the Twaddling bands of chil- 
dren tanom\ Chron. Rythm. p. 561. Barri thenfom an i td- 
mm lagf Children that lay yet in their fwaddling bands. The 
Greeks called them iti'ict, ivfilitt. Vide Jun. Glofs. Ulph. 

P- 330- 

Ver. 5. Prievingl The proof, the firft tafle of any thing. 

Primitive is por, pro ; Celt, for^ what it hefqre j as por iig- 
nifies alfoy27cf. Hence porroy proho, probation , Yr. preuvc, 
fprouveri the pro*w of a (hip ; Gr. xpa/Jo^ » Lat. primus^ 
priory princepsy and a vaft number of other words. At pre- 
fent we confine ourfelves to the northern dialefts, where wc 
find, in the Celtic, prid ; whence our price^ or value of any 
thing ; Ger. preis ; Lat. pr^tium ; Italian ^apprezzare ; Goth. 
prisy id. and metaphorically, glory, honour, high efteem ; 
whence Engl, praife. The truly learned and elegant Ihre ob- 
ferves, that, in the old Swio-Gothic, they ufed prijhet in the 
fauw fenfe. In Chron. Ryth. p. 442. 

" Och innan firid Jlor prijhet ^was,^* 
In war he was greatly prized. 

With 
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<^©' file, to leave thee I will be laith. 
My winfom Gaberlunzie-man. 

With them prifa^ fign. to prhe^ apprize ; and thefe word^ 
clearly indicate their northern origin. Hence, too, Yt. pr'tfer^ 
pieprifer\ ivinna prifet^ to win the prize. In our dialed 
prify prievcy is proof, or trial, as here j and in Douglafs, p. 
309. 49. 

" Thus rude exampjis may we gif, 

** Thocht God be his awin Creauture to prieve.^^ 

We alfo ufe the verb, to prhy to tafte. 

Ver. 5. Baith'] Engl, both, by a faulty pronunciation ; 
for the primitive is found in Ulphila's, ba^ bai^ i. e. batth^ 
not both. So Luke 5. v. 7. Ba tho skipa gafullideduny they 
filled both the Ihips ; and Luke 6. v. 39. Bat in dalga dri- 
iifandi-hoxh will fall into the ditch. A. S. ba^ butu ; Alam. 
heduy beidu ; Ifl. bathur. It is diverting to fee Junius gravely 
fuppofing that our word comes from Gr. tf/upA^, as if our an- 
ceftors could not reckon tnvoy till the Greeks taught them. 
The favages of Kamfcbatka do more than this > for they fol- 
low the number of their fingers and toes up to twenty, and 
having got thus far, they flop, and cry, Where (hall I find 
more ? See the account of this country, publiflied at Peterf- 
burg, and tranflated by Grieve, p. 178.. We juft add, that 
the fame obfervation may be applied to the words, aithy oathf 
faithy lothy which occur in the verfes immediately following, 
and which have been equally vitiated by our fouthem neighs 
bours, as this word haitlu 

Ver. 7. Laith'] Loth. But ours is the true pronouncia- 
^ion, as derived from Al. leid^ /uad; Alam. /ath ; Belg. 

Ujidy 
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leydy odious, ugly, troublefome ; Old Danifh, tha the icnvas 
and ladedon iuchy who hate and perfecute you. The primitive 
of all thefe is found in the Celt, lad^ locy to cut, pain, or 
wound ; Bafg. laceriay misfortune. We cannot deny our- 
felves the pleafure of following this original through fome of 
its many defcendants ; hence come Gr. KnS'uv ; Fr. iacerer; 
Liat. lacerare^ our lacerate ; Fr. loquetSy cut out in dices ; 
whence our lock of hair, or wool ; Celt, laza^ to kill 5 and 
hence /tf^, a poem on any tragical fubjeft; fo Dougl. 321. 
V. 5. 

« The dowy tones, aid layes lamentabil." 

ttal. laiy and our lamenty the true Scots appellation of E- 
Icgiac fongs ; A. S. ley^ id. which neither Menage, nor eyen 
Skinner underftood ; Ger. lied^ a fong, but properly a me- 
lancholy ditty ; as the B. L. leudus alfo (ignifies ; r*ortunat. 
Epift. ad Gregor. Turon. ad Lib. i. Poemat. Sola fcepebom- 
bicans barbaros Uudos harpa relidebat. Id. Lib. 7. Poem 8. 

• 

** Nos tibi verficulos, dent barbara carmina leudos?^ 

Hence, too, Lat. Icjfusy and the Baf. Bret. /<///, a melan* 
choly found or cry ; e-legtay e-legy^ lejion ; and the Fr. leze 
viajejie^i high treafon. We could eafily bring many more 
proofs of the truth of our account of the term elegy ^ as that 
pafTage of Proclus, in Chreft. ap. Phot. Bibl. To ydtp-d'p}iyo(, 
ihtyitiv ihtyuv OS Tet\Atoiy veteres lu^um vocarunt *^%yov. 
Ovid gives us the fame idel, Ded. de Lib. 3. Eleg. i. 

" Flebilis indignos elegia folve capillos, 

*• Heu nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen inert.*' 

Vollius (in Elegia) has quoted thefe pafTages, but gives na 
Etymology, as indeed the root is loft both in the Greek and 
Roman languages. But we muft flop, after obferving that the 

Fr. 
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IX. 

O kend my minny I war wi' ybUj 
Jll-fardly wad flie crook her mou'. 



did 



Fr. words laidt (which of old fignified, offence, injury, ancl 
now uglinefsy) laideury latdron^ and the Gr. KotJ^o^Wf to de- 
feme, are all of this family. 

Ver. 8. Winfotn\ We have have already fhewn the mean- 
ing and origin of this word, in the note on Stanza ll. ver. 6. 
In the old ballads we find it often ufed; fo in the old fong of 
Gilderoy, (Percy, vol. I. p. 324, 325.) My iw/w/^;/? Gilderoy ; 
Ger, minnefam^ from minne^ love, which we have already ex- 
plained ; Alam. ^Ino^ a friend ; A. S. vlne^ beloved. 

S T A N Z A IX. 

Ver. I. Kenl\ The primitive kan-enen^ fignifies art, 
knowledge, dexterity. Hebr, gnvanen^ an inchanter, and the 
vtxh giuefien^ to divine; Gr. kqvihv ; Gaelic kann^ I know ; 
kujinay kenningy knowledge ; kennimefiy knowing, learned 
men, priefts ; Ulphila, kunnariy Mark 4. v. 11. Ipwis attihan 
IJly kunnan runa thlud angardjos Goths ^ — To you it is given 
to know the myftery of the Kingdom of God. Ifl. kunna : 
Alam. kenneny chennen ; from kunnay the Englifh cunning ; 
in fea-phrafe, to cunir a Jhipy is to dire<5l her courfe 5 in Fr. 
waitre gonwy a (harper. See the poor efforts of Menage to 
explain this word. Hcfych. xovvuVf ivvnvctty iTt^A^m, to 
underftand. We fay here kenfpeckledy eafy to be known by 
particular marks. The Goths ufe a fimilar phrafe, Kenefpaky 
qui alios facile agnofcit\ Ihre in kenn, 

Ver. 2. Ill-far dly\ Ill-favouredly, in an ugly manner* 
,In Engl, well-favoured, handforae, well -looking ; and thus 

our 
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our trsmflators of the Bible ufe it. Gen. xli. v. 3. 4. Primi- 
Xiye h/a^ to eat, to feed on good things, as deiccaded from 
the family of /at denoting every adiion belonging to the mouth* 
as eating, fpeaking, If^c. So the Latin /an, whence Fr. 
JariboUy idle tale, and the like. From fa comes Latin /2rrtf/t 
honey-comb ; favere alicut^ to favour one ; our favour ite, 
favour ; Fr. favorifery fauteur, and the Latin fautor. The 
common word infant y Latin infansy comes not from in and 
fariy one who cannot fpeak, as onr herd of Lexicographer* 
lay, but from fuy to nouriih, to feed, whence y2fr/ itielf is de- 
rived, which being a diffyllable, can never be a primitive, 
thofe (as we have elfewhere obferved) being all manofyllabUsy 
an every language. From this root, too, we have fa^Uy a 
young deer. N. B. The animals do not fpeak, therc&re it is 
impoflible thnfanvn can come froift Latin Jkri ; but we muft 
ftop here, left we offend thofe who hold, that the Ourang' 
outaniy a fpecies of the monkey, belong to the human race; 
and that, though they have pafFed above fix thoufand years 
without framing a language, it is ftill very rationally expe^ed, 
that they will yet form one, (vide Origin and Prog, of Lang, 
vol. I. p. 189. 272). Whenever we are happy enough 
to pofTefs a Di(^ionary, collefted by fbme learned Ouran- 
outang, and a Grammar of this new fpeech, we nothing doubt, 
but we fhali difcovcr many primitives of language yet unknown. 
But this by the bye. 

We find favoury in the Welch, fleafory flanvry and in the 
Greek, ^d«, (pw/t/./ ; and in what Feftus writes, favcntia, 
bonam ominationem fignificat ; favercy enim, eft bona fart. 
Hence the folemn form, Favete Unguis* Voflius has faid 
much, to no purpofe, about this, in Favere ; but he had no 
principles. We fee new proofs of the truth of our Etymology 
in the hinnuleus of the Latins, and the Gr. /Vi'oc, fig. Tct/J^c, a 
loy or young one* Vide Salmaf. Plin. Exercit. p. 106. and 

I Spelman, 
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Spelman, in Fenatio and Foinejtum. Lye mentions faunteJtim 
as an old Engliih word, fignifying an infant or little boy, which- 
he rightly derives from the Iflandic fante^ a young man ^ 
whence the Italian y2?/i/tf, a page or fervant, and the French 
fantaJJiTiy a ibkiier who ferves on foot, and of thofc whom we 
call iri'fantrj. 

Ver. 2. Crookl Prim. Celt. Cr^ifjfignifies everything that 
takes hold ; and as nothing can take hold but what deviate* 
from the ftreight line, this word has formed a very numerous 
family : Goth, krok ; the Gael. Arod, kruicky an earthen 
pot or vafe ; Goth, kruka, id. We io. Scotland call the iron 
on which the kettle hangs a crook. Shepherd's crooks from 
its bent form ; and, for the fame reafbn, crotchet in mufic fig- 
nifies a note, with a tail turned up. Hence, too^ come the 
French crotcbeteur efcrou a thief who feizes every thing he 
can lay hands on ; crojfs^ the flieep-hook, with which bifhops^ 
are invefted ; acrochery to feize or hy bold of. Gebelin ob- 
ferves, with his ofuj^ acutenefs, that the French peafant* 
who revolted in 1598, were called Les Croquam^ becaufethey 
plundered and carried off every thing wherever they came. 

il/oa'] Moudi. Prim, muthy mun j whence Ulphila. 
has munthsy the mouth ; Celt, muy id. alfo the lips. 
Hence Fr. moty what is fpoken with the lips ; motety Bafq. 
motafay found of the voice ; Gr. ut /jf , and mythology \ 
murmury i. e. mu-mu, fmall found made by the mouth*. 
Our old word mump comes from the fame origin ; alfo mant^ 
to ftammer. From the ancient Celtic and Welch manty fig- 
nifying the jaw-bone, comes the Latin mandihuluy and the 
ancient munloy munltOy to eat ; Fed. munitioy mortification 
ciborum ; alfo mandoy manduco ; the Fr. manger ; Ital. mari'^ 
giere ; Gr. v./zf? , loqui. Ihre informs us, that the 
mouths of rivers are called Mynne-a-tfiynncy and Ifl. munne^ 
from mun^ the mouth. They fay alfo, the mouth and lips of 

a 
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Sic a pure man flie'd nevir trow. 

After the Gaberlunzie-man. 

My 

a wound, as we do: LI. ScaniaB, p. 22. Far manfargonum 
lar^ allar lagj allar arm^ fnva at that havir ttua munna^ If ^^^ 
any roan's thigh, leg, w arm, be fo wounded as that the fore 
fhall have two mouths. In the fame fenfc the French ufc 
halafrCi a great wound, which Dutchat rightly derives from 
the old French halevre^ bilabrum : Ce qu'on appelle halafre^ 
eft propreraent une grande playe, qui fait une efpcce de 
houche^ et par confequent deux ievra. The Gothic munkafteis% 
a fet form of words, and ufed in their ancient Jurisprudence. 
Vide Ihre, Lex. in voce, vol. II. p. 207. 

We have in this word a dear example of the method the 
firft men took to exprefs oppofite ideas, without multiplying 
the primitive words. Muth firft denoted the mouth and 
Ipeech. They formed the negative by uling the fame word 
in tfie oppofite (ignificationy and thus muth came to iigniiy a 
dumb perfon ; Gr. fjLvJ^oi ; Lat. mutusy wheoce our mute / 
The Hebrew muth^ a dead man, one who fpeaks not. In 
another work we have coUe^ed many examples of this kind, 
which we have no room for here. Such is the word alty 
high ; whence the Lat. altusy figaifying high^ and alfo deep. 

Ver. 3. 7"rc«iy] The verb, to believe 5 Belg. truen^ id* 
Douglas ufes trueles^ for faithiefs. Prim. Goth, trq/iy truft, 
fidelity. Hence, metaphorically, a bold nian^ on whom wc 
may well rely. So Chron. RytL. p. 311, 

** Thet var en godn trojl man»^^ 
He was a good and truity man. 

Ifl. traujlor^ Alam. gidrofti Engl, trujij. Otfrid, L 5- 
cap. 23« 

I 2 « Zi 
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My dear, quod he, zere zet oVr zoung. 
An' hae na leam'd the beggar's tongue. 

To 

** Zi themo throoode, 
« Sie fmt al gidrojie.'' 

!b thdr fcrricc all were f^thful. Gcnn. trhjiy and Swed« 
drijlig ; vide Ihre in Drijiig. From this root, too, the 
Grctfks formed ^a,piOi and -d-^^ppg/r, /» dare^ or more pro- 
perly, to be confident^ by a literary metathefis of the fame 
kind as that ufed by the Goths, while they fay tor as ^ to dare ; 
jatorjf I dare, and then troj}^ our truji. So the ancient GreeJcs 
faid indifferently, -d-aioi, 'd-petivf, '^A^ivvvy and v^patjuKft?, 
audacem reddo. Ulph. thrafftian^ to confide or trnfl, and 
dauran, dare ; Mark xii. 34. ganvdarjia^ audebat, which 
the Allemans pronounced gidorfta. In one of the Church 
Hymns, n. 127, The lofwade Gud med gladje och troji^ 
They praifed God with gladnefs and confidence. We ob- 
fcrve, by the way, that our Scots phrafe of loving God, ufed 
for pralfing him, frequent in Robert Bruce's Life, and other 
ancient poems, is formed from the Goth, lofnuarcy to praifo. 
In the Barb. Latin Laws, we find often the phrafes, Truftis 
regsuji EJfe in trufte regiM^ Trujiinus ; and the like j all de- 
noting loyalty. Vid. Cange in Truftis, Marculf. For. 1. i. 18. 
Thefe men were alfo called Antrujliones . Vid. Leg. Sal. Tit, 
32. cap. 20. edit. Heroldi. Marculf. Lib. 1. Form. 47. ibi 
Ltndenbrog. GlofT. The Antruftiones were of high dignity in 
the King's Court, as wc gather from the article of the Gaelic 
Law laft cited. We have the verb traijl^ to trufl, freaucnt iu 
Douglas. So p. 52. V. 25. 

« 

** And iheie iraifl coiftis nyce." 
And p. 213. 37. 

" His traifty faith." 

ViR. 
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To fallow me frae toun to toun. 

And cany the Gaberlunzie on. 

X. 

Wi' kauk and keel Til win zour bread. 
And fpinnels and quhorles for them wha need, 

Whilk 

Ver. 7. Fra^ toun to toun\ By toun here is not folely 
meant cityy in which ftnfe we now ufe it; but the Scots ap- 
ply this word to every little village, and even to a farm-houfc, 
where there is an inclofed yard, after the manner of their 
anceflors, from the prim, dun^ A. S. tun^ Alam. zun^ all 
fignifying an inclofure. Hence the Belgic tuyn^ a garden, 
literally an inclofure ; Gael, dun-dunain^ to inclofe ; A. S, 
tynany hetynan^ id. The firft cities of our Celtic and Saxon 
anceftors were only farm-houfes, or a few ftraggling huttf, 
inclofed with rails. Tacitus de M. G. cap. 16. Nullis 
Germanorum populis urbes habitari notumeft, nee pati quidem 
inter fe jun6tas fedes, (forte aedes) vicos locant, nonin noflium 
morem connexis et coherentibus aedificiis. Thefe vici were 
feparate houfes, like our farmers Jieddingsy which we flill 
call toivnj. In fome diftrids they are called matns^ from 
manjio^ and the B. Latin manfus^ a manfe^ now reftricled to 
our parfons houfes. 

S T A N Z A X. 

Ver. I. KauK^ From the primitive caU ccU everything 
hard and proper to inclofe with. Hence Latin celarcy 

ccllariuw^ 
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eillariunii our cellar ; French celer^ our eori'Ceal; the Celtic 
cal^ a hut or fiable* Hence kal came to denote the materials 
for inclofingy v/'z. flones, and efpecially that foft kind of done, 
cafily divided into fmall pieces, which the Englifh call chalky and 
we, more properly, pronounce kauk. Ifl. kalk ; Gael, calch ; 
Alam. calc; A. S. eeaUi ceale, Jian, From this root, too, 
comes the Greek vcfcA/?, explained by Suidas, fjLtkpov 
Az-S-zcT/or, a little flone, and more clearly by Hefych. :/a.Kt)LUf 
01 g/f Tfltf oiKoJ^oiJieti fj-iitpQi A/^3/ ; of the fame kind 
was the x^^'-* mentioned by Thucididcs, in his Ac- 
count of the Walls of the Pyreus, built by the Athenians, in 
lib. I. We are indebted to the induftry of Junius for this 
remark ; yet he does not even attempt an etymology of the 
word yjLKi^i which has baffled all the lexicographers. 

Keel"] A red calcarious ftone, ufed by carpenters for 
marking their lines on wood. The promife here made by the 
feigned Gabcrlunzierman, to get a livelihood for his fweet-heart 
by kauk and keel^ alludes to the pradice of fortune-tellers in 
Scodand, who ufually pretend to be dumb, to gain credit 
with the vulgar, and therefore have recourfe to Cgns made with 
kauk and keel, to explain their meaning. The primitive is 
plainly the fame with that oi kauk ; col^ ceU ^ ^i^^^ flone, (pf 
a red colour). 

Win\ In the more modern acceptation, Cmply Cgnifies to 
gain. So the Goths ufe v'tnna of one who au/>/ at play, or 
in making bargains, or by gaining his caufe in a court of ju- 
ftice ; ivinna et karomal^ in caufa fuperiorem efle. Vide Ihre, 
vol. II. col. 202 o. But of old it fignified to gain our bread by hard 
labour i and induftry. This is ftill its common meaning in the 
Iflandic. So Exod. 15. JVlnna alladma *winnay Thou (halt 
work all thy work. Hence ivinnuhiu^ a labouring man. Num- 
bers, cap. 30. A. S. vinnan. So the Dutch fay land nvinnen^ 
to plough the ground. Winnende leeden^ membra genitalia ; 

Ifl. 
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Id. vtnna^ labour ; in the A. S. vlnfulU indaflrious ; <u;/;f- 
^^SS^* ^S^* ^^ S^^^ one's felf a great deal of trouble. Hence 
it is ufed to denote fuflfering. So Ulphila, Mark viii. 31* 
Skaifunus mans jilu vinnam^ The (on of man maft fuffer 
many things : And Luke ii. 48. Sa atta theins^ ja ik vin" 
nandona fokidedum thuk^ Thy father and I have ibught thee 
fbrrowing. Hence it is transferred to child-bearing : Swed* 
Hon har *wunnet en fon. She has born a fon ; and Belg. 
Kinder in genvinnen^ to bring forth children. 

As the ancients knew of no other honourable gains, be- 
fides the fpoils acquired in war, hence nvinna came to denote 
conquefl, vidory in war ; and hence our phrafe to luin the 
hat thy to win the field. In Matth. xxiv. 7. Verf. Ulph. Theod 
vinth 9ngean theode^ Nation fhall fight againfl nation. Gevinn^ 
war; gevinne^ battle. Tatian, cap. 195. 4. Mine amhathti 
tjjunniny My fervants would fight. In an old Runic infcription, 
quoted by Ihre (in Winnajy Vant Selalant ala^ He con- 
quered all Seland. The mod modern fignification is that in 
which it is applied to gain in general. From ivinna^ applied to 
war, comes the Latin vincere. . Strange ! that VofEus did not 
fee the true etymon, though he has mentioned the Goth. 
nvinneny in Vinco* But he feldom or never looks further than 
the Greek or Latin. Still more abfurd is Varro's etymon, 
lib. 4. de L. L. Viiloria^ ab eo quod fuperati vincuntur. Yet 
this Varro pretended to give us the origin of language ; and 
he is generally called Romanorum Do^iijjimus ; and fb, per- 
haps, he was. 

Ver. 2. SpinneW} Goth. fpindeU Machina tomatorum, 
in gyrum verfatilis, fays the learned ProfefFor of Upfal. 
Slenda^ fufus, fpincok^ fufus, colus ; and hence our rok^ a 
diftafF. A. ^.fpinel\ and from fpindle the Greek <ToyJ^i;Ao<, 
as the fpindle is of a long flender form ; the Goth, fpinkog^ 
iig. Jlen^er 5 and, by a fimilar figure, we fay fpindle-JJ^anks^ 

of 
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of a matt underlimbed. Tlje prinK is Jpcw^ to extend, or dra\<f 
out to lengthy as the thread is extended fcom the nsafs oa the 
diftaff. Hence ouc^i7«^ of the hand ^/tf/ft^i/l Vid. Bullet, 
Djft. Celt, in Span. We have much tafcy concerning this primi- 
tive, which we referve for our Scoto-Gtfthic Gloffary^ Suffice it 
to obferve here, that the word Jpan, to extend,^ and hence to 
meafure, is found in all the diale£ts of the North. A. S.Jpaff, 
fponyfpQnnc\ hSxsa. fpana \ Y^- fpan^ fpon\ ItaL fpanna\ Fr. 
efpan^ empan. Vide Hicks, G^ram. Franc, p. 98. The 
Swed. verb fpanna^ to meafure. Hence they call grdn in 
general fpannemaly as being fold by meafure. Of a young 
flender girl they fay, Hon ar fa fmaU att man kan fpanna om 
henncy She is fo fmall,. that with two fpans yoa may encircle 
her ; fpanna hnuty muJieres contredare^ We are not fure 
whether we are to connedt with this the Goth, fpann^ a 
bracelet ; O^v.fpangey B. lu2X., fpanga^ de qua Cange. Fron^ 
this word comes Swed. fpanna^ to bind. Feftus has fpintery 
armlilae genus. Spannabalt was the ancient defperate 
mode of duelling, when the combatants, bound within the 
narrow circle of one belt, which furrounded both, attacked 
each other with ftiort daggers. Yvom fpin^ fpan^ d. number of 
words have their origin, all denoting what is long, flender, 
and fharp. Such are Goth.^ii, whence our fpike and hand" 
fpike, the wooden leavers by which feamen heave at the cap- 
flan. The Lat. fpica9 fpiculum ; Gael, fpeice ; fpoke of a 
wheel ; Ital. fpigkcy della.rota; Ger. fpeichc. In the Ar- 
mor. ^<fr and anfpecy fign. a fmall leaver. The Gothic ^/i, 
a fpeaj ; whence th^ fpiculum of the Latins. Confer Cange, 
in Specilluiny a probe. 

^dories'] A perforated piece of circular ftone, fixed on the 
fpindle to give it weight in turning round ; literally, *whirleriy 
to encreafe the motion in 'whirling round, Scyth. nuhinay 
horray niihertUy turbare, tumultuari, furfum et deorfum ferri. 

Goth. 
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Whilk is a gentle trade indeed. 

To carry the Gaberlunzie on. 
Fll bow my leg and crook my knee. 
An* draw a black clout owr my eye, 

A 

Goth, huirfquelf our ivbirinxjinc^y from h^vjerfvia^ Ifl. huerfa^ 
in gyrum agere. From the Goth, horra^ the EngHfli hurry. 
Prim. girix)hiry circle. A. S. yjnhhttrtany to be turned round. 
Belg. ivernven^ loieren. Hence the fea-phrafe, to *wear Jhip^ 
tp bring her round. Fr. virer and vsrvie^ by which they 
denote the furor poeticus, which ftrongly agitates the mind j 
and this afFe6tion the Iflanders, among whom of old it wa9 
very ftrong and frequent, call fcaikmngl. From this primi- 
tive the Greek yxj^'^Vy and the Latin gyrare. Jt is remark- 
able that the old Latins faid vervarcj for clrcuma^rere : and 
wvare^ to draw the circular line with the plough, to mark 
the boundaries of the future city. The word is pure Gothic ; 
but neither Feftus, nor Jlny of his commentators, underftood 
it. Confer Adla Sueci« Litterar. vol. IV. p. 386. Junius 
has given us no etymon of ivhirl. Vid. in voce. 

Ver. 6. C/out^ Goth, kliitf panni fruftum, a rag. The 
prim, is clo-chiy covered, fliut up. Hence Lat. claudoy cludsj 
in-dudoy and our clofcy inclofiy difclofe, Douglas ufed cloys 
for cloijlery place where monks and nuns are fhut up. In 
the Gael, cluffy \\\ A. S. clcof, (ignify joining of a rent. 
A. S. geclutad hraegU a clouted garment, ** Ex his cca- 
jicere licet (fays Ihre) kluty prima et antiquiflima fignifica- 
tione denotafle panni frufta ad farciendas veftes immiifa." In 
Englifh, a clouterly felloiVy a mean man, a fellow in ra^s. 
pelg. kluetcy a fool ; Swed. klutarey a botcher of old clothes. 

K Ver. 
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A cripple or blind they will ca* me, 

While we will be merry and fing. 

Ver. 7. Cripple] Lame man. A word found in all tbo 
Celtic dialeds. Welfh crupl\ A. S. cry pi; Belg. krepely 
kreupel; Swed. krymplingy paralytic, membris captus ; whence 
our crarnpi binding of the flnews. The primitive is cra/l 
crify cranvy to bind. Hence Gaelic crampa^ French 

crampon^ cramponer. The fhell-fifti crah^ from its claws, 
and the French crapaud, are of the fame origin. Hence, 
tbo, Greek y^v'TrettveiVf in-curvari, ypu-TreiKtovy aL man bent 
down or crippled with age. GlofT. Philoxeni KpenTet^our^f, 
vaciilantes. Junius odly deduces cr/pple^ a «ptf/Tfle,Ait, cra- 
pula : — But we are weary of his blunders 5 ^d fo, perhap«n 
is the reader of ours. 

'Jamfatis eft^ manum de tabula* 
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FOR the following elacidattons of the general principles 
laid down in die Preface, and exemplified in the 
Notes on the foregoing Ballad, the Public and I are indebted 
to a learned ^d worthy friend of the Author*, whofe cxten- 
iGve erudition is only equalled by the roodefly and candour 
confpicuous in his whole deportment. 1 am fure our learned 
readers will regret with me, that he has not puflied his re- 
searches further than he has done. But, from the little he has 
here given us, the general principle of Etymology I have en- 
deavoured to eftablifh will derive new force, and our readers 
Inew entertainment. 



ro^HE READER. 

IN the following ftriiEhires, I have, in a manner, confined 
myfelf to the Oriental languages. My knowledge of the 
!Northern tongues is too much bounded to qualify me for pur- 
fuing the coincidences of words through their various dia- 
lects. I fhall, perhaps, be blamed for terminating the origin 
of too great a number of words in the Hebrew. This, how- 
ever, I did, from a conviction that their radical fyllables and 
iignifications appeared mod obvious in that language. In a 
few inftances I have taken the liberty to differ from the 

K 2 learned 
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learned and laborious Author of the Notes. I have not, 
however, theremoteft intention to detraftfrom his well-known 
abilities and merit. I imagined it might neither be difplea- 
(ing to himfelf, nor his readers, to fee, upon fome occafions, 
the fame individual term placed in Various pointrf of light. 
If the unlearned philologer fhall acquire one new idea by the 
perufal of them, I ihall think myfelf abundantly rewarded for 
the pains I have taken in throwing them together. 

Before I proceed to the additional notes, I fhall take the 
liberty to prefent to the reader one fingle word, which, in my 
opinion, furnifhes a very flriking evidence of the truth of the 
Author's leading principle, with relation to tho exigence of 
an original univerfal language. 

t/r, auKy our'] Thefe words fignify JirCy lights heafy and 
feveral other things nearly conneded with thefe ideas. They 
occur frequently in the Hebrew, and its fiftei -diale(5ls. In 
' the Chald. we have Z7/-, the name of a city, where, it \s 
thought, the Sun was worftiipped by a perpetual fre, Alfo 
Or-choe, the feat of the Chaldean aftronomers called Or- 
chcnsy Strabo, 1. i6. p. 739. We find oreita^ ox orita^ in 
different parts of the Eafl, the Chald. Atun B-ura^ the fur- 
nace o£ firCf occurs, Dan. chap. 3. ver. 6. ^c, fn the 
Gentoo language ivar^ which is only a fmall variation, im- 
ports dayt I'tghti fee — Halhed's Pref. to hrs Tranflatiori of 
the Gentoo Laws. In the fame tongue, the moft ancient 
Dynafly of the Gentoo Princes were called Surage^ from Sury 
a name or epithet of the Sun — See Halhed's Pref. and Col. 
Dow's Introd. to the Hifl. of Hindoflan. 

In the old Perfian, or Pehlvi, the word hjr fignifies frey 
the fame with «r, only with the afpirate prefixed. 

Hyr-bady a fire, temple ; Az-ury Mars, i. e. the fiery 
planet, compounded of Azy or AJiy fire, and Z/r, heat or 
light. Hury or Ckur^ is a common name of the Sun in that 

language. 
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language. Kur^ Rafck^ Horejh, Kvpoi, Gr. which laO^ 
Plut. Vir. Artax. fignifies the Sun. From the fame word w« 
have the firft fy liable of Or-T/iazJ, the God of Light, the 
chief Divinity of the Perfians. Here, too, we find Purimi 
fignifying lots, denominated from the ceremonies of fre em- 
ployed upon thefe occafions — Efth. chap. iii. ver. 7. l!fc. 

The Arabian Uro-talty Herod. 1. 3. cap. 8. is compound- 
ed of «r, light, and jalathy high. In Egypt we find Qrusf 
or Horusy Apollo, the Sun, Herod, 1. 2. Diod. Sic. I. i. 
Plut. Ifis and Ofiris, Horapollo, Paff. In the fame language 
we have Athur, the name of a month, partly anfwering to 
our 0(flober, on the ryth day of which Ofiris was put into 
the coffin, a word compounded of ait, or at, or ath, heat, 
and «r, or or — See Plut. ubi fupra. The particle pi. was 
common in the Egyptian tongue, fee Kirch. Prolegom. Copt, 
page 180, 297. Jamefon's Spicileg. cap. 9. parag. 4. Hence 
pur, fire, and fometimes the Sun. Of this word, and the 
Hebrew chamud, or omitd, columna, is compounded the 
term 'ttv^clijli',, pyramid, edifices, ereded in honour of the 
Sun. 

The Tup of the Greeks, according to Plato (Cratyl. p. 
410. Serr.) was borrowed from the Phrygians. Thefe laft 
had received it from the Perfians by the Armenians, who 
fpoke nearly the fame language. The word Tt-p produced a 
numerous family, all defcendants of the oriental term Ur. 

0;-] Another modification of the fame word, produced 
toptf, tempeftas, a fcafon, with a numerous train of connexions. 
Alfo wp^, beauty ; eto^, a fword, from its glittering, by 
the fame analogy that the Scandinavians call it hrandt : Alfo 
h^cLO}, video, and many others. 

From aur we have the Eolic ctv^di, avfor, afterwards adopt- 
ed by the Latins. From our we have ovfo(, ventus fecundus, 
with all its compounds and derivatives ; alfo y.vi'o^y.pci, the 
^ North Pole- Star, which the Greeks have corrupted in a 

fiiameful 
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(hameful manner. It is really compofed of the Hebrew or 
Phcenician ianesf congregavit, and «r, light, i. e. an AJfem- 
hlage of Light • From the fame root we have ouptfyof, coelum. 
The laft part is probably the oriental en^ fignifying an eye^ a 
fountain, the Sun being the eye of Heaven, or fountain of 
light. 

In the Latin tongue we have a numerous tribe of words 
defcended from wr, (?r, aur ; fuch are uro^ buro^ burrum^ 
ap. Feftum pro rufumj pur us ^ pur go. From the fame root 
we h2iy^furo, to rage like fire ; furia, a fury. Perhaps this 
laft word may be a native of Egypt, from whence the Greeks 
derived their ideas of the infernal regions. See Diod. Sic. 
1. I. juxta finem. The Latian Jupiter was called Jupiter 
Puer, I fufpedl this epithet is diftorted from pi-ur. In an- 
cient times, it is probable, this Deity was ao other than the 
Sun. See Macrob. Saturn, cap. 17. His Minifters were 
tailed Pueri ; and becaufe they were generally handfome 
young men, feledled for that office, in procefs of time, I 
fancy, the word puer came to fignify a young man in general. 
At Prenefte, Jupiter Puer was in high veneration ; he pre- 
fided over the celebrated Sortes Preneftini, defcribed by 
Cicero, de Divinat. 1. 2. From or we have oriorf ordtor^ 
and perhaps oro ; from aur we have aura^ Aur or ay aarumf 
3tc. 

The words fre^ airy &c. plainly defcended of the fame 
flock, under various forms, and with new modifications, per- 
vade all the German and Scandinavian dialedls ; an affertion 
which the Author of the Notes would certainly have demons 
ilrated, had that term occurred in the text of the Ballad. 

In the French we have joury with all its compounds, from 
the very fame root. In the Celtic, orey or aury fignifies goldy 
concerning which, Voflius (Etym. V. Aurum) has told a 
heap of abfurdites. The name ore is given it in ailufion 
to its ihining quality, a word which we have adopted, 

and 
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ind applied to (ignify any metal before it is purified 
^d refined. Aur alio in Celtic fignifies yellow. Vid, 
Bullet in Aur. Thofe who are well acquainted with 
the remains of the ancient Celtic, can, no doubt, produce 
many other cognates of the fame original term. If the above 
detail fhould be thought tedious, the bed apology I can make 
is, thdt I am confident I have, for the fake of brevity, omit- 
ted at Icaft one third of what I could cafily have produced : 
At the fame time, all thefe analogies might have been con- 
firmed and elucidated by a variety of quotations firom ancient 
and modern authors, had the bounds I fiaye prefcxibed to xtt^'^ 
felf admitted fuch enlargements. 

TITLE. 

Gaher'^ In fome places of Scotland, this word, among the 
Tulgar, denotes an idea very different from that afligned by 
the Author of the Notes. When a thing is dafhed to pieces, 
they fay it is driven to gahertst or gahers. According to 
this acceptation, the Gaberlunzie-man will imply a fellow . 
whofe clothes about his loins are all rags and tatters, all 
worn out, l^c* 

The charader e^^hibited throughout the Ballad, feems 
rather to be that of a common beggar than of a tinker^ though 
indeed both profeilions were often united in the fame perfon. 

Gah feems originally to denote the roof of the mouth or 
palate. In fbme of the Eaftern languages it fignifies an emi' 
nence^ a protuberance^ gibbous^ &c. Hence Arab, gebdl^ a 
hill ; alfo the Lat. gibbus^ hump- backed. According to this 
idea, it was appropriated to fignify the roof of the mouthy 
which, indeed, rifes in a gibbous form or arch over the tongue 
and lower part of the mouth. From the notion of a rifing 
protuberance, it was probably transferred to fignify cabbage^ 
5ind whatever elfe imports eminence^ elevation^ or gibbofity. 

Hence 
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Hence galah, fcyphusy a kind of cup, fo called from its 
gibhouf protuberant belly, perhaps the prigin of the Scotch 
Word capy and of all its German and Scandinavian cog-' 
nates* 

Caphy Hebr. the hollonv of the handy or any other cavity 
fitted for containing. By changing the ph but a very little, 
we have cavy gauy convy and^ow, fyllables which occur in a 
number of compounds, both in the Eaft and Weft. Plut. in 
Alex, tells us that gau-game/a fignifies the houfe of the camel. 
It were eafy to trace this word through many different lan- 
guages. It is the origin of the Englifti word cave, Scotch 
covCy and Welch conve ; Lat. cavusy a-um, hollow. Here, 
I believe, we may difcover a compofition of the word caelum 
very different from that ufually affigned, Co is a houfe, and 
Ely or //, a Phnoeician name of the Deity. Hence we have 
Ennius's Allifonans Co'tly Annal. L. i, and alfb the fblloW"* 
Jng verfes : 

** Coilum profpexit flellis fulgentibus apt urn. 
** Olim de Coilo laivum dedit inclytus fignura| 
** Satumus quem Coilus genuvit. 
«« Unus erat quem tu tollas in coirila Coili 
« Templa." 

Hence it is probable that Co-il originally fignified the Houfe 
of //, or Ely which is perfectly conformable to the notion of 
Heaven commonly exhibited ia Scripture. The idea annexed 
to this word carries us back to a very uncultivated flate of 
Society. The fame word being applied both to fignify a cave 
and a houfey intimates that the original men often dwelt in 
caves* Vid. the Poems of OfEan, paffim. 

" Domus antra fuerunt, 
" Et denfi frutices, vinetae cortice virgae.'* 

Ovid, Metam, 

As 
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As gonVf ganVf canvy coiv, originally fignified a hufi^ in 
pTocefs of time it came to import a colledlion of noufes^ t 
villagcy a city. This was the cafe* both in the German and 
Celtic tongues. Thus we have Cra'coiv, Tor-ganv, Wormes' 
gaiv, Nord'gaiv, Rhln-ganu : See Cluv. Germ. Antiq. 1. u 
cap. 13. p. 91. Confer Bullet in Gouriy and Gonvrin. 
in Scotland we have Glaf-co'Wt or Glaf^goiVy Linl'tth* 
goiVf &c. In the old Britiih dialed, go^e^ or rather 
com)ey fignified likewife /oiy, hoUonv ; Scotch hoiue. Fron> 
go*Wi or coixjy and r/, a rhety we have Goiuricy a low fer- 
tile tradt of ground, lying on the north bank of the river 
Tay, In ancient times, this diftri<5t lay between the rivers 
Tay and Erne. 

Lunzie'] We call a bulky parcel, which one carries on his 
haunchy under his coat, a lunchtck ; perhaps the fame with the 
Englifh luncheon^ both derived from the word lunzie^ 

STANZA 1. 

Ver. I . The^ This particle has a moft extenfive range 
both in the Eaftern and Weftern pans of the Globe. Hebr* 
zahy or zahah ; Chald. day dtp diky din, Arab, Syr. much 
the fame. Perf. di. From the Chald. day the Greeks 
formed their 70, the article of the neuter gender. It is the 
• fame with the Latin dey though of a different fignification. 
The fame article runs through all the Gothic dialedls, with 
very little variation. 

Over^ This prepofition, however meanly it figures in our 
4iiale<5ts, is, notwithftanding, one of the terms which made a 
part of the original language of mankind. In Hebrew wc 
have chabary or, as fome pronounce it, ohary tranfivit, 
tranfgreffus eft ; kehery tranfitus ; Chald. chehevy chibet-y from 
which word, fome think the pofterity of Abf aham were called 

L HebrfOfi, 
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Hebre^i, tratiifluviam^ men from beyond \\\*: river. Syriar^ 
chaburSf or ahara, whence Hefh-'abaraf the houft of the paJJ' 
figit the ferry- hou/e^ Jobo, chjp. '\, 2 J. Hnnct Mo chebar^ 
in Kzclu Kiom (Ihabar^ tram, oi/^r, wrrc denominated the 
Chaharertif a people txryood the mountaint of Armenia, 
Sfcph. Byz^n. in Vtx. 

From the Chstld Chiber, wc hate all tlw; Iberi in the Eaft. 
In Spain wc hiTC Celt'iberif u e. thf Celt* licyond the 
mouiit;iin«i j the rivr /^^r, now Ebrot denominated, 
I rupf*o/<*f liy the GauU who f^-ttled in tUit country. 

Th** word aber, ft^niiy'itifii tlir tnouth f^f a river ^ pcrvaxkf 
ill the (Mtil dialects, and di/feri almofl nothing f;om the 
Chabar of the Eaft. 

I'lom the fame wor^ wc hare theOrr<^k t/T p, ^tsA yt^puprft 
a brifJy^e. Alfo the Lat. fuper^ fupra^ with all th'ir tonncc- 
tioni. Upon the wholr, hardly any particle haf pervaded 4 
greater numlwr ofdialcift*, lx>th in Kuropc and Aii.i. 

Lec\ Over all the North of Scotland they pronounce thii 
word Ay, which comci very near the (jrr'k hvHf fi'jii^Mf 
hit' % '^.c, 

Ver. 3. Gudenvife'] GcM>d, 6c(rt« gucle^ runt throup»h ;ill 
the Northern dialedti. It* primitive is found in the old Per- 
fian lariguaj»e, whtrr it ii gathf good. It ia the ro^n oi the 
Greek *> 0- , \\(Hh\, 

tVi/e"} Of all the ctymologiei of thii word, none fccm to 
me more plaufltJc than that which refers it to ti^e very word 
chevah* It ii only changing the letter heth info at>, anri 
fhrowinp, away the he at the end ; but the profound ctymolo- 
p/iOi will rejcift thii driivation, were it for no other rcafon 
but Intcaufe it in obvious. 

Knitif Kiiio'] 'I'hefe words arc originally Pcrfian. Kalp 
Of I fit 9 W4» 'JL ii»l«' given to adynafly of their Kingi. Hence 

the 
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tke Princes of that family were called Kaian'tdetj which fig- 
nifies xYit fplendid^ or illujlrious. The word haiy heij fignifies 
fulgur^ a flafh of lightning. Hebr. kai^ or kel^ uftio, 
aduftio ; Gr. <ttf/<y, uro. From the fame root the Latin 
praenomen Ca'tus^ borrowed, I fuppofe, from the Etrufcans, 
a colony of Lydians, which lafl had it from their neighbours' 
the Medes. 

yu'ebct^'] From yaei>^ gig^o, which laft from yictf Terra, 
it being the opinion of the ancient uncivilized Greeks, that 
the original men fprung from the earth, according to the 
dodtrine of Mofchus, Democritus, and Epicurus, which was 
introduced afterwards, and formed upon the fame opinion. 
The radical term is the Hebr. gla, vallis. 

Gaudeo is, I believe, deduced from the Hebrew gaahf 
fuperbire ; whence gavah, exultatio, which produces the Gr. 
yeteo add the Lat. gaudeo, originally gaveo. The Scots 
word gaffi to laugh immoderately, belongs to the fame fami- 
ly. They feem to be originally onomatopaas, formed in al- 
lufion to the found of the human voice in an extafy of joy. 

Ver. 4. Ludge^ Celt. Lug, Log, a place ; whence Lat. 
Locui , and the Scot. Logte, the name of fcveral villages. 
Hence alfo Kil-lo^ie, 

Ver. 5. Night\ This word, in various forms, pervades 
all the Northern dialedls. With a fmall variation, we have 
Lat. nov:, no^i ; Gr. v\j^ ; Hebr. Chad. Syr. nuc'h, quievit, 
requievit. 

Wat\ Perf. ah, av, anv, a river ; the very fame with . 
the Celtic word av, fignifying the fame thing. Of au and 

phrat, the Greeks made Eu^ptfT»K> Euphrates. 

Ver. 6, Ingh'] The origin of this word is very obfcure. ' 
In many places of Scotland they have no other fuel but peats, 
furze, broom, heath, and brufhwood. Fires con filling of 
filch materials muft be fed by continual fupplies, which they 
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call heeting. The Welch vocable tnghilji (ignifies feeding i 
this I take t^ be the origin of th*; word ingle^ alluding to the 
COndsait feeding of the fire. In like manner, Id. elldur is 
fire ; e//dfi to boil with fire ; both from el^ ool, ela, to feed. 

Ver. 7. Dochter^j'] This word is purely Perfian, as is 
generally known. 

Ver. 8. Cadgily^ The word cadge is probably derived 

from the Sclavonian chodge^ to trudge on foot; whence, too, 
our fcotgy^ a little wench, who does the dirty work in a far- 
mer's kitchen. The word cadgy^ in the prefent cafe, (hould, 
I think, be written cagy^ or cagie^ which would agree better 
with the pronounciation. It imports merry^ chearful^ jovial^ 
and is, I believe, an abbreviation of the old French word 
cagedler^ the fame with cajolery to cajole, flatter, cox. 

STANZA II. 

Ver. 5. Canty'] From Lat. cantot cam. Hebr. kanahf 
cannay calamus, arundo, plainly alludes to playing on inftru* 
ments made of reeds, the reed being the firft fubftance ufed 
for wind mufic. The Hebrew chanahy among other fig- 
nifications, denotes to Jing^ to fay^ to [peak to^ to tcjiify^ t9 
mtteji. The Greek ct/ i, in ancient times, implied both to 
Jing and to /peak. By comparing thefe two ideas, it appears 
that the ancients uttered their words with a canting tone of 
voice, or in the recitative ftile. From this circumftance the 
orations of the Greeks and Romans may poffibly have derived 
fome part of that influence, which we ftill admire, but have 
never feen. 

Ver. 6. Ken] This is another word of Perfian extraflion* 
In th^' lanj;uage it denotes a, learned intelligent man, efpecially 
in the I iws of Zerdnfht Hence all the defendants of that 
^vord in Greek, Latin, Gothic, ^c 

STANZA 
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STANZA III. 

Ver. 2. Daddy] This word occurs, with little variation, 
in many different languages ; ab^ ap^ av-usy aty atta^ tat^ 
dady &c. and are all mere onomatopxas, fabricated from the 
early prattle of infants. The found is formed by an applica- 
tion of the poipt of the tongue to the roof of the mouth, one 
of the moft natural efforts of the organs of fpeech. It was 
probably caught by mothers and nurfes, and by them applied 
to intimate the idea of father. This procefs was natural. 
The firff articulate found enounced by the child was appropri- 
ated to the idea of father ^ he being deemed fuperior in dig- 
nity to the other parent. 

Df\ Mentioned in the notes on the preceding word, figni- 
fies bright, luminous, fplendid, glorious* It occurs in many 
of the Eaff.ern diale<5ls, and from thence probably found its 
way into the Weft. Perfian div, a genius, whence Eol. ^/^o<, 
Lat. divusy Hebr. zui, fplendor ; Lat. diu, in the day- 
time ; Gr. A/o Jupiter, originally the Sun ; A/of, divinus, 
and fo forth. 

This word makes the firft part of AiOKiyfl-of, the Greek 
name of Bacchus, a word which has been ftraogely garbled 
by etymologifts. In reality, dio fignifies bright, and najta^ 
princeps. The Eolians changed a into v. Hence Dionyfius 
will fignify the bright Prince, or the Prince of Light, i. e. 
the Sun, who was indeed the original Bacchus of the Greeks, 
and Ofiris of the Egyptians. 

Ver. 6. Dyke] Heb. deik, munitio, propugnaculum ; Gr. 
T£/^o<. Hence all the progeny of that word throughout the 
Greek and Gothic diale6ts. Hence, too, the Gr. d'iu^f^ 
J^intV'ju!, ojlendo, to point out, as from the top of a bulwark, 
fort, or tower. This word may be compared with the Lat. 
fpecubf fpeculor, to ?iew from a watch-tower. In ancient 

times 
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times it was the pra<5lice to ere<El Wafeh-towers, or eminenCe^^ 
round the frontiers of a country, and in thefe to place a man, 
whofe bufinefs it was to look out, and, upon the approach of 
ah enemy, to alarm the country by lighting up fires. Hence 
the churim, vigiles, Hebr. Chald. alluding to the kindling 
up fres ; the Gr. ^p»po/, from the fame idea ; the Lat* 
fpeculatoresy and the Scandinavian gokefmen* < 

Ver. 7. Cleaif] To this family belong the Gr. x\ft>6ft», neo, 
and KAfi;9ft-, the eldeft of the Deji'tnies. 

Bramf^ From brage, mentioned in the Note on this 
word,' we have the Engl, brag, braggodocio, importing ori- 
ginally loud' talking. The Perfian word brag figniBes J^Jning^ 
fparklingy and might be metaphorically applied to denote a 
perfon o^Jhining talents, which exaftly fuits the Scandinavian 
Irage, 

Ladylike^ Lady, compounded of Goth. Ihatf, bread, and 
dien, to ferve, becaufe the miftrefs of the family ufed to diflri- 
bute the bread to the guefts and domeftics. 

STANZA IV. 

Ver. I. Tiu^] Scots t'wa, Engl. t<wo, Belg. t^u^ee, 
Swed. /lu^, Dan. toe. Sax. /iy^, i<wy. Pal. d'wa, Ruf. t*wa, 
L.at. duo, Gr. cTt/®, Welch day, Ger. zivan, Perf. do, 
Beng. d/o, Malay duo, 

Ver. 2 lVee2 Little. This wofd bids fair for being the 
root of the Greek veo^, a fon. Hence, too, we have the 
Spanifh /^ijo, fignifying the fame thing. This is one of the 
many Gothic terms ftill fubfifting in the Spanifh tongue. 
Their etymologifh tell us, that the word hidolgo, which, in 
their language, fignifies a gentleman, is compounded of hijo 

and 
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md a/go, i. e. t/je [on of fomething, I believe diey arc mi- 
ftaken. The word is raade up of the two Gothic terms hijg 
and idelgj or idolg, which lad, in dia( laDguage, (igaifies « 
gentleman* A. 6. ajel athaling, nobly born. 

Cocir\ The Celtic word kok fignifies red ; whence Greek 
KOKKo^, and JLatin coccus, purple. Perhaps this bird was fb 
denominated from the red colour of his creft, or comb. Be 
that as it may, the creature is a native of Media, and there- 
fore cannot endure the cold of theie OQithern regions, without 
iuffering very feverely. 

Ver. 3. S/fof'] The root is the Scythian /ket^ an arrov;. 
Perhaps it may not be araifs to enquire (bmewhat minutely in- 
to the origin and connediops of this word, for reafons which 
will appear by and by. I (hall not pretend to trace it through 
the Gothic dialeds, all which it pervades, with little alteration 
of found or fignification. From the numerous cognates of 
this term, I (hall (ingle out the word Jkeit, ov fkout, which is 
notliing elfe but a modification of the original vocable. The 
prefent meaning of this word is univerfally known ; but, I be- 
lieve, few are acquainted with its original and primary accep- 
tation. 

The Celtic or Gaelic word fcuta denotes a vagabond, a 
refllefs ^wanderer, one perpetually roving about, nvithout fet- 
tling in any particular place, or fixed habitation. From this 
definitipn it plainly appears, that it is Qi the fame family with 
the word fcout, mentioned above. This radical term, with 
the definition annexed, I owe to the tranflatpr of Oflian's 
Poems ; and it eqables me to afcertain the original import of 
two names, which have greatly embarraflTed a multitude of 
critics, of different ages and countries. This word fcuta is, 
beyond all doubt, the original of the Greek '%)iv^.dL, Scytha, 
^ Scythian. The (bund an4 fignification qf th^ Celtic and 
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Greek word Ex the analogy to a demonftration. It was* 
no doubt, applied to the Scythians, with a particular view to 
exhibit the roving, reftlefs difpofition of thofe people, who in- 
habited all the Northern regions of ACa and Europe. Ana- 
lagous to this idea, the Perfians cdled the fame people 'S.AHeti, 
Sacac Herod. I. 7. cap. 64. // nip(rett TctvTai ruf 'SkvQa^ 
KAKi-ift 2fltXflt< ; " Now the Perfians call all the Scythians^ 
<* SacaJ** The Perfian word fack is plainly a cognate of the 
Hebrew Jhakak^ difcurrere, difcurfiiare, l^c. The mono-r 
fyllable root of the word isjhak^ or Jheik^ and alludes to the 
very fame reftlefs, wandering difpofition, that the word fcuta 
does in the Celtic. Both the Sx^^at of the Greeks, and the 
Sacauf the Perfians, were terms of reproach, impofed by 
hoftile neighbours ; and, of courfe, were never adopted by the 

Scythians themfelves, who always afTumed k more honourable 
denomination. 

From the fanie word fcutOy and for the fame reafpn, wag 
derived the opprobrious name Scot ; a 'name detefted by the 
Aborigines of the country, who always call themfelves by the 
Gentile appellation, Alhanich. During the lower ages of the 
Roman Empire, the Aboriginoos Britons, whom the Romans, 
upon their firil invafion, had forced to take (helter among the 
faflneflfes of the mountains, gradually recovered their courage, 
and, (allying from their ftrong holds, harrafled the Romans, 
and Provincial Britons, /without diftindlion. As thefe people 
were perpetually roving about, and didreiTing the Province by 
defultory wars, the Provincial Britons, out of fpite, branded 
them with the infamous epithet of fcuta^ in allufion to their 
wandering migratory courfe of life. The Romans foon caught 
the term from the Britons, and turned the word into Scotti^ 
or Scott, 

In confirmation of this etymon, it may be obferved, that, 
not many years ago, the Scots borderers ufed to call thnm- 
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(elves fcuytesf and Jkytesf as we learn from Carabden. In- 
deedy lefs than a ceatury ago, the term was current in the 
North of Scotland. The Saxon-Scots readily adopted this 
name^ being ignorant of the original import of it ; but the 
Scoto-Brigantes, or Highlanders^ have always deemed it a 
term of reproach, and, confequentlyy dill retain their original 
denomination, Alhanich* 

From the fame word Saca^ or Sak^ explained aboye, 
the Saxons who fettled in the North of Germany feera to 
have derived their name. They were probably a colony of 
Scythian emigrants, who iettled in that country, and brought 
with them the Genule name 5^i, which had become the 
general denomination of thefe tribes of Scythians who lived 
neared the frontiers, of Media, and the other Provinces of 
the Perfian Empire. Certainly the etymon affigned by Vcrfte- 
gan. Sir William Temple, and others, who tell us, that it 
13 derived from feaxeny or fcaxesy is highly improbable. 
Thefe feaxeny or feaxesy were weapons much ufcd by the 
Saxons. They were crooked after the fafhion of a fcythe, 
with the edge on the contrary or outward fide. The plural, 
formed by 17, inftead of/, made SeaxDtiy which (fays Verfte- 
gan, p. 2 1 . ) the Latins turned into Saxons, 

Ver. 4. Benf\ This fpecies of grafs is feldom produced in 
marfhy grounds. It appears in greateft plenty on any fandy 
hillocks, efpecially on fandy grounds lying on the fea-fliore, 
which we call links. In Erfe it is c^Vit6..ifnach, which (igni- 
fies Jhorty ill-groiun ; Scot, fttten. Our anceflors ufed to 
twift ropes of it, for feveral purpofes ; hence, perhaps, it 
might be called bentf from Iflandic hand^ Saxon landan^ 
yinculnm, 

M STANZA 
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STANZA V. 

Ver. 1. Beggar] To beg, to afk alms ; from the Goth. 
bidgafiy m. bid^ Sax. hiddan^ to pray ; whence to hid heads* 
Perhaps it may have originate4 from the practice of beggars^ 
who ufe to pray for alms. The Hebf. hag fignifies meatt and 
is, perhaps, a cogn^ite of thi? t^rm. 

Ver. 2. Strae'\ There is an obfious analogy between this 
word and the Gr..5-p«»ft', rfQvvuut'^ ILtX, fttao^ ftefno% to 
ft raw, to fpread, to level. In this laft fenfe, they fe)?m tp 
coincide with the \iox6Jirathy (a level country, lying between 
two ridges of mountains) fo cojnmpn in a^the Celtic diaJecSls. 
Strath and Jlraith are true Celtic ^yords, a valleyjying along 
a river. Vide B toilet, Pi6t. Celt, in, St rat and Strahn 
To the fame tribe belong Qr.^ rffltrof, ^fciWA> ^fATQT^J^ov, 
i^c, Thefe words were appropris^ted by the Qr^ks to figni- 
fy a caTTipf ^n armyy an encampment^ l^c* becaufe the ori- 
ginal mode was to chufe large level plains, for encampments* 
For the fame reafon, the word camp^ from the Lat. campus^ 
^plainy is ufed by the French, Spaniards, Italians^ and £ng- 
lifh, to denote the fame idea. 

The Latin word Jiernq fignifies to make a hedy which was 
done by fhakiug, arranging, and levelling xhtJira'V) ; whence 
appears the relation of the ideas. Both Greeks and Latins 
call a bed-ftead torus^ becaufe it was formed of thongs of a 
huWi hidcy employed in the fame m.anner as we now do cords* 
Thus Offian often mentions the biiKling of prifoners with 
thongs. We learn, too, that in that Poet's time, thongs of 
leather were ufed aboard of Ihips for ropes. The Chald. thor 
is a hull\ whence the TAvpo^ of the Greeks, and the taurus 
of the Latins. From thefe two ideas of Jiratv^ and thongs of 
undrejpd leathery we may infer, that the ancients of every rank 
flept not more foftly than our peafants do at prefent. 

Ver. 
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Ver. 5. Koffers'\ Id. ^^, domuncula; kofa^ cavea^ con* 
clave. Here again we may recur to the Hebrew kaphf 
cavum, voluy manusy &c. Hence, too, we have the vulgar 
term coft<» inftead of bought^ i. e. coffed^ put into my coffer* 

Ktjis~\ The root of this word is the Hebrew kis^ loculuSy 
marfupium, crumena. 

STANZA VI. 

Ver. 2. Kirf{\ To the Author's numerous collciflions on 
the etymology of this word, we may add, that, agreeably to his 
idea, the Hebr.^^^r fignifies coire^ convenire^ in the ^ime fenfe 
that the Latins fay, in circulum venire, I cannot difmifs this 
word without venturing a few ftridlures on the very different 
ideas afHxed to it. 

Gur^ a verb, fignifies, among other things, to fear^ to be 
afraid^ to dread, Gur^ a fubftantive-noun, imports ^Jiran* 
gir^ an incomer^ 2ifojourner, From the conne<5Hon of thefe 
two ideas, we are led to infer the inhofpitable chara<5ler of the 
ancients towards people of a foreign tribe, or clan, who re- 
dded among them. Their hofpitality to travellers, or pafTen- 
gers, was indeed almoft unbounded; but with refped to 
foreigners who fettled in their country, the cafe feems to have 
been widely different, as it ftill is in many places of the 
diftant Highlands : Hence, I fuppofe, the many injunc- 
tions we meet with in fcripture, inculcating beneficence and 
tendernefs towards grangers. 

From magovy or megory a compound of this word, we 
have Magara^ the name of one of the furies of hell, import- 
ing terror, difmay, £5*^. 

From another compound of the word magur^ habitation 
9^mmoratioy we have the Greek ^iiytt^Wy domus^ 
domiciliumy any large repofitory, or magazine; a word very 
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common in Homer. From Megurah we have Megara^ % 
city of Greece, mid- way between Athens and Corinth. Garuth^, 
hofpitium, is the very fame with the Celtic gh'warth^ a fort or 
caftle. The fame word produced the Perfian ghetto guerd^ 
a city, from which we have a numerous family of descendants 
in all the Gothic diale<^s. This word is Kkewife the parent of 
the Lat. migrof to remove ; or, as we fay in Scotland, to flit. 

In the notes upon this word, which indeed fhew a vaft ex- 
tent of etymological learning, the Author deduces the Greek 
fltyopct, from the the primitive gur :■ To me it feems rather to 
be formed from the prefect, med. of the verb ct^c /f «, congre- 
go, which is derived from the Hebrew ager^ coUegit, 
congeflit. 

Ver. 2. Butt'} This word, with all its numerous progeny, 

was imported from Perfia, where it appears nearly in the fame 
form, body body budy (ignifyiug, in that language, a houfey a 
diuellingy an abode, the very lame with the German and Scan- 
dinavian word in queftion. It is indeed the Hebr. bethy beith ; 
* Chald. bith ; Arab, bait ;. Egypt, but. In Egypt, the place 
into which the initiated were put was called by this name. 
See Hefych. in voce. Alfo, 0<iT/f, S^axHf and, without 
jhe Greek termination bttty boty was a kind of ihip, refembling 
a floatina-houfe or booth. From the fame word we have the 

o 

Greek K/3«yT/^, a wooden ark. Comp. of the Hebrew geb^ 
glbbus, and bot. This word might be traced through a mul- 
titude of languages, and was, no doubt, a primaeval term. 

Ver. 4. Ben'] To the numerous etymologies of this word 
traced by the Author, I fhail prcfume to add one more, 
which will lead us back to the fame original widi buty o£ 
which it is the oppofite. In the Chald. we find the word benin^ 
teninay Ezr. v. 4. Cgnifies aedificium, a houfe, a dwelling, 
from the licbr. banoy aedificavit. From bemn we may, with- 
out 
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Out any violence, deduce the word to, in the fame maimer 
we do butt from betif* 



STANZA VII. 

Ver. 8. Bann^cT] This is another word of Perfian extract 
tion. In that language the word bend fignifies a chain^ and 
metaphorically an ohftachf a barriffr, a nva/L 

STANZA VIII. 

Ver. 4. Frac2 The fame nearly with the Gr. T<*ptf . The 
radix is theHebr. pharad^ or phrad, feparavit, fejunxit. The 
root is pharj phara ; or, without the point, phra. It is cer- 
tainly connedted with our words fary frae. Of this word phar^ 
and Chald. bara^ is formed the Greek Bip35tpof , a Barbarian. 
In the oriental dialers it fignified agrejlisy rufticusy a pea- 
fant ; what idea the Greeks annexed to its derivative, is too 
well known to need to be mentioned. 

The Author has (bmewherd obferved, that there is certain- 
ly a very ftri<Sl connection among the particles of almofl all 
languages. This obfervation is founded on faft ; and I may 
add, that the not underflanding the nature, relations, fignifi- 
cation, and original import of thefe fcemingly unimportant 
terms, has occafioned not only great uncertainty, but num- 
berlefs blunders, in tranflating the ancient languages into 
modern tongues. The Greek language, in particular, lofcs 
a confiderable part of its beauty, elegance, variety, 
and energy, when the . adverbial particles, with which 
it is replete, are not thoroughly comprehended. An 
cxadl tranflation of thefe fmall words, in appearance in- 
fignificant, would throw new light not oxily on Homer and 
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HeCody but even on poets of a much pofterior date. Par- 
ticles, which are generally treated as mere expletives, would 
often be found energetically (ignificant. It is, however, al- 
together impoilible to fucceed in this attempt, without a com- 
petent flcill in the Hebrew, Chaldeaft, Syrian, Arabic, Per- 
fian, Phoenician, Gothic, and Celtic languages. Such an 
extenfive acquaintance with languages is, it is true, feldom 
to b€ found in one and the fame perfon. I fhall here take the 
libeny to mention a few of the moft familiar of thefe particles, 
one or other of which occurs in almoft every line of Homer, 
and which, I, am perfuaded, are generally mifunderftood. 
Such are J^r, /«, (xiv, fiVy ^Ay, fJiet, roi^yf^ o/^, yav, etpa.y pa* 
All thefe particles arc truly fignificant, and, if properly ex- 
plained, would add confiderable energy to the claufes in which 
they (land ; but this difquifition muft be left to the learned 
Philologers of the Univerfitles. 

Ver. 7. Laith^ The Author adduces very plaufible ar- 
guments to prove, that the Greek word eAe^qj is derived 
from iaitb* I fhall, however^ adduce another etymology, and 
leave the choice to the judgment of the reader. In the Hebr* 
and Chald. we have the word chelegy plur. chelegim ; or, as 
fome pronounce them, alegy plur. olegim^ lifping^ftammerivg. 
In ancient times, tMyo^ fignified the fame with flpKrer* 
lamentation. Thofc who lament ufe a whining tone of voice ; 
uhich circumftance, perhaps, gave birth to the word. 

STANZA IX. 

Ver. 7. To^tT^ To the Author's quotation from Tacitus, 
may be added another from Cacfar de Bel. Gal. 1. 5. cap. 21. 

STANZA 
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Ver. 7. Ctf*] Few words pafs through more lai^guagcs, 
and with lefs variation than this^ Its root is the Hebrew i^/t 
VOX. Its Cognati6s and derivatives (pread thtimfelves through 
the Arabic, Syrian, Chaldean, Perfian, Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic, and are a (Iriking inftance of the univcrfality of the 
primaeval language. 

It has been obferved, in the courfe of thefe Notes, that the 
German and Scandinavian tongues abound with vocables of 
the fame found and (ignification. There are only two ways 
of accounting for this appearance : Firft, by fuppofing that 
thefe coincident terms were parts of the univerfai original 
language fpoken by Noah and his family on the plains of 
Shinar, and preferved after the confufion of tongues at Babel : 
Or, fecondly, by granting, that Colonies emigrated from tlic 
nei<»hbourhood of Media and Perfia, and at lad fettled in Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. Perhaps it might be owing to both 
caufes. Without entering into a minute difcuflion of this 
point, which the bounds I have prefcribed myfelf will not 
permit, I Ihali only obferve, that the Median and Armenian 
tongues were different diale6ls of the fame language. The 
Armenians, Syrians, Chaldeans, refembled one another in 
features y language, and manners . Again, the Phrygian and 
Armenian tongues bore fo near a refemblance,. that many have 
thought the former were defcended from the latter. The 
Thracians and Phrygians are faid to have been the fame peo- 
ple, and therefore fpake the fame language. The \Thracians 
and Getae likewife fpoke only different dicde6ts of the fame 
tongue. The latter fpread themfelves far and wide towards 
the Weft and North ; probably they over-ran a coniiderabje 

part 
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part of Germany, and forced their way into Scandinavia. 
Some have thought that the Goths and Gets were the fame 
people. This, however, is a vulgar miftake, arifing from the ig- 
norance of the hiftorians of the lower ages of the Roman Em- 
pire. If the links of this chain fhall happen to be £rmly con- 
sented, we need not be furprifed at finding a great number of 
words pervade all the dialedts fpoken by thefe differeot an4 
f ery diflant nations. 
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TO THEREADER, 

T N the Preface and Notes to the Gaherlunzh-manf I hare 
-*- endeavoured to make my Readers acquainted with the 
true fyftem of rational Etymology, which confifts in deriving 
the words of every language from the radical founds of the 
firft, or original tongue, as it was (pbken by Noah and the 
builders of Babel. Many of thefe are preferved in the feveral 
dialedls now in ufe over this globe, and every day^brings 
more of thofe roofs to our knowledge, as tve grow better ac- 
quainted witli the languages fpoken by the feveral tribes of 
mankind. But the large colle<flion of thefe radical terms will, 
one day, be laid before the Pubhc, under the title of a Scoto- 
Gothic Glojfary^ if Heaven fhall beftow health and leifure to 
complete the work* 

Mean while, the Reader will be able to form fome idea of 
my plan from the Notes on the preceding Poem ; and, in the 
following obfervations, I (hall confine myfelf to a more narrow 
circle of inve(ligation, elucidating our ancient language from 
the later dialects of the primaeval one, the Gothic^ IJlandiCf 
teutonic J 2jA Anglo-Saxon* 

J'o relieve the Reader from the tedious uniformity of 
etymological difquifition, I have interfperfed fome obfervations 
on the manners and cuftoms of our ancelbrs, during the 
middle agesf which, I hope, will prove not unacceptable to 

the curious antiquarian^ 

Mr Ramfay has certainly departed very often from the 
orthography of Bannantyne's M. S. As I have no oppor- 
tunity to confult thift book, I have given fuch readings as ap- 
pear to me moft confonant to th? phrafeology of the fixteenth 
century. 

The learned Bifhop Gibfon feems to have forgot that he 
was publiihing a Scoftifh Poem — his orthography and idioms 
are quite Englifh. 

CHRIST'5 
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1. 

WAS ne'er in Scotland heard or feen 
Sik dancing nor deray, 
Kowthcr at Falkland on the green. 
Or Peebles at the pley, ' 

As 

ChriJPs Kirk on the Greer/] It is not eafy to affign the 
real name of the Author of this truly comic performance.— 
Tradition gives it to one of the James's, Kings of Scotland ; 
and we find two of ^hem named, James the Firft, and James 
the Fifth. In the Evergreen, it has the following note at 
the end, Finis j quod K. James /. Drummond's Hiftory of 
the James's, p. i6. fays, <<This Prince was well^lledin Latin 
*« and £ngli(h poetry, as many of his verfes yet extant do tef^ 
« tify." f While this fciftorian does not tell us what poetical 

N z performances 

* Kirk-town of Leilie, near Falkland !n Fife. 

f Vide ^oan, Majoris Hift. Britan, in vita Jacob, who nicntions\he 
firft two or three words of fbmc of thcfc Poems abruptly, but fur- 
niflies his Readers with no more ; fo it would appear thefe are all now 
loft. But Major is a tri?ial writer, dcYoid of all tafte. 
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performances the King left, we cannot, with certainty, afcribe 
this little poem to him ; efpecially as the language appears 
rather more modern than the year 1430. James I. was 
murdered Anno 1436. Maitland * talks as if many of James's 
writings were ye( extant; but, in his uiaal way, he only 
copies Drummond. Vide bottom of the preceding page. 

Many different writers have faid that this Ballad was com* 
pofed by James V. and many arguments are advanced for this 
opinion ; fuch as, the exadt dcfcription of the manners and 
charadler of our Scottifh peafants, with which James V. was 
intimately acquainted, as he delighted in drolling aboat ia 
dilguife, among the lower people and fanners ; in which ex^ 
curfions he fometimcs met with odd adventures, one of 
which he is faid to have made the fu^e^ of his Caberlunzie* 
tnariy which we have, therefore, prefixed to ChriJ^s Kirk 
on the Green ; and, indeed, the ftyle and drain of humour in 
both are perfedly fimilar. 

The poetical talents of James V. made him known abroad 5 
and it is to him the following verfes of ArioC do refer f : 

'^ Zerbino di bellezza, edi valore, 

** Sopratutti Signori era eminenti," ^c* 

And, in the following Stanza, we find what country Zerbioo 
belonged to : 

•* Pero, che data fine a la gran fefta, 
** II mio Zerbino in Scotia fe ritomo.** 

Ronfard, who accompanied James's Queen from France, and 
was his^domeftic fervant, defcribcs him thus : 

• Hiftory of Scotland, p. 613. 

t Orlando Fur. Qant. 13. St*?. S, 9, 
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' << Ce Roy d'ETcofie etoit en la JBeur clc k% lot* 

<< See cheveux oon tondus, comme fia or liuikiiSp 
** Cordonnez «t crefpez flotuns deflbs & faoe» 
<< £t Air foo coo de lak lajr doanoit hott grace. 
<* Son port etoit royal* Ion regard figoureitx ; 
^ De vertus* et d'hoaaear, ec de gveire amoarenx ; 
^^ La doQceor et la force iiluflrok fon vi&ge, 
^* Si que Venua et Mars ea aroieot fait partagt." 

Miutland's Suffrage, concerning the tafte of James V. ibr 
poetry, were it of any avail, mi^ht be added ; but he only 
copies fervilely from others. 

There have been a good many diiFerent editions of this little 
Ballad, and the olded I have met with is one printed at Oxford 
in quarto *, and illuflrated with Notes by the learned Bifhop 
Gibfon, in which he has {hewn much knowledge of the an-^ 
cient Northern languages. As the fpelling, however, of hit 
edition is widely different from that ufed by the beft of the co* 
temporary authors, I have followed, in tliis one, the ordio«* 
graphy of the colle<5tion called Th^ Evergreen^ but much cor- 
rected, as more truly correfponding to the Scottifh idiom and 
pronunciation. The Notes of the learned BiHiop are diftin- 
guifhed from thofe of the Editor by the letter G. 

In the edition by Biihop Gibfon we find two entire ftanzas 
more than in that of Allan Ramfay, which, he fays, were 
copied from Bannantyne's M. S. Colle£iion of Scottifh Poems, 
in Lord Hyndford's library, now in the Advocates library, to 
whom iiis Lordfiiip prefented it, vritten in the year 1568. 
Thefe we have retained, as they are evidently in the fame 
ftyle and manner as the others, and even appear necefTary for 
connefting the ftory. They are alfo warranted by Gibfon's 
edition, being printed thirty-three years earlier than that of 
Jlamfay. 

There 
* Anno 1691 
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There are feveral variations in the reading of thefe two edi-- 
' tionsy which ive have marked in the Notes ; but we have prin- 
cipally followed the ipelliog of Rarofay's edition correfted, the 
Biihop having often adopted not only the EngliA oitlx)gra^hy9 
but even the phrafes of that language. 

We have only to add, that if the little fpecimen now given 
of our ancient poetry fhall prove acceptable to the real judges 
of good letters, and the public in general, it is defigned to 
print a full colle^on of all the Scottifh Poems which appeared 
before the fcFcnteenth century, illuflrated with Notes, in the 
manner of thofe that follow ; in which undertaking we look for 
the kind afEdance of all who love the language and antiquities 
of our country, and who wifh to prefenre the poems of our 
anceflors from oblivion. 

** Nobir pulchrum imprimis videtur^ non pati occidere 
«* quihus aternitas debcatur^* as Pliny the younger fays> 

STANZA I. 

Ver. 2. JDeray\ Jollity and merriment $ fi^fl^^g ^^'^ 
frolicking^ which are generally accompanied with riot and 
diforder. In this fenfe G. Douglas ufes it* : 

" Of the banket, and of the grete deray^ 
•* And how Cupid inflames the lady gay." 

And, fpeaking of the diforder in the enemy^s eamp, made by 
Nifus and Eurialusf : 

« Behaldand al there flerage and derayJ* 

Ruddiman. 

• VirgU, p. 3j. 1. 1%, f Ibid, p. %n. 1. 16. 
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Ruddiman derives the word from the French defroyer^ which 
Paiquicr explains, ttrer hors dc voye^ ou de roye. Hence 
^rroyy and our word array ; and difarroy^ difarray. From 
defrayer this critic alio deduces the Scots word royd, or royeU 
romping, frolickfome; taking away the firft fylJable, as mfiir- 
fnijhf from efcarmouche ; Jample^ for example ; uncle f from 
avunculus ; fpittaU for hofpHal. 

Thus far Mr Ruddiman, who, had he been better acquaint-' 
ed with the Northern languages, would have known that the 
origin of this word is of much higher antiquity than the old 
French he quotes. Rud^ in the Gothic^ figbifies line^ 
or order. Thus, in one of their old books *, Then kunungr 
the ha*war kuninglikt 'wald met arfde rad^ That King who 
fucceeds according to the line of fuccellion. lilandic raud 
and raduy to put in order ; Saxon, na der radt^ according to 
order. In the Scythian dialedls we find this ancient word 
varied by many different terminations. Alam. ruava; AngL 
r^nv ; and the Scots, who, we (hall often find, retain the an- 
cient Gothic pronounciation, fay, ra*w ; Welfli rignuun ; 
Fenn. rinui ; Ital. riga. Hence the French raye^ and, by 
inferting an », rang^ whence we form rank'y Belg. rege^ 
rijge^ whence the Scottifh rigf a ridge of corn, from its 
ftreightnefs and regularity. In Ulphila we find, Ratkjan f . 
garathanufind alia iz*wara tagla haubidhy Numbered are all 
the hairs of your heads %• In Swed. rakna^ to reckon or num- 
ber ; Lat. ratio. 

As the ancients generally ufed counters in fiimming up their 
accompts, diipofed in rows, rad is the common phrafe on fuch 
«ccafions in the dialers of the North. Hence Atiradur is he 

who 

* Kon. Styr. p. 44. apud Ihre, Lex. in Rud. 
t Joh. vt. xo. \ Matth. x. 30. 
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who hath tttaineii to the eighi Hne^ /. e. feaifcore years ; 
Nintdur^ a mfu) ninety years old ; Tha var Harmidur Konung 
aatradur at aUoh King Ilarald was then eighty years old *. 
And in the Iflandic biUe f , Ahram bafdi fex urn attrat^ 
Abram was eighty-fix years old. 

Vea. 4. Peebles at the pley\ In the old writers we find 
this word ufcd in fcveral fenfes. To pky is to pleads carry on 
a law fuit ; Bclg. pleyten. In WcHh we find the word pleidiof 
to a^ as advocate for any. Vide Jan. in Plead. Douglas^ 
Virg. p. 73. 

*' ■ Follow our chance bcft pUjsJ* 
L §. Without' dlfpntiog* 

And p. 445. 

" The auld debate of plej^ or controrerly.*' 

P. 3. 34. But pleidf Without controYerfy. Now, as our ao« 
ceflors always reforted to the courts of law, armed and at- 
tended by their rafTals and dependents^ it often happened that 
their differences were decided by (harper weapons than law- 
yers tongues. Hence the A. S. plegan^ to ftrike, to wound 
in war ; plega-gares^ the play of fpears* Cssdmon, 45. 11. 
Heard hand'plegaf The hard play of hands. Vide Lye, Lex. 
Sax. in Plega* Hence Spelmaa in Archeol. dnvreipUa from 
pleahf damnum, periculum. Play^ or pley, was hence ufed 
to denote tilts and toureamtntSi as at thele meetings it was 
▼ery frequent with the knights to give proof of their addrefa 
and valour in mock engagements, which, however^ oftea 
terminated in blood. The ladies always were prefent at fuch 
meetings, and gave the prizes. 

— — " of 

• Olaf Trygg. Ssga. Part, f . p. IX. f Gen. xviU. 
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Ab was of wooers as I ween 

At Chryft's Kirk on a day 5 
There came owr Kittys walhen clean. 

In new kyrtills of gray, 

F©w gay that day* 



II. 



•" of wit and arms, while both contend 



•* To win her grace, whom all comniend." Milton. 

The town .of Peebles was, iq ancient times, a place of fome 
note. Here was a confiderable Priory ; and, being the largeft- 
town in that diftridt of Scotland, it is likely that frequent and 
numerous nieetings were held here. The open plains, too, 
round thjs city^ made it a very, proper place for-tomrnaments, 
and., other warlike exercifes. ^/^'j the cuftomary meeting. 
Jfl. plagay Goth. pUgUy fdlere, alfo exercere. It is probable 
one of thefe exercifes gave rife to a Scottifli Poem (imilar tp 
this, entitled Peebles on th^ Play^i^ii. %o be preferred by the 
Reverend I)r Percy of Carlifle, 

Ver. 5. Ween"] Suppofe; think. Sax. Tvf«<7^, opinari ; 
(jroth. wenlan^ Gibfon. In the Alemanic it is noamn. The 
foot is in the Gothic ipeman. Thus Ulphila, Luke iii. 15. 
j4t ixjeniandein than allai manageiny All the people thinking. 
Confer Jup. Lex. Ulphil. Wmdc^ in Chaucer, to think or 
confider. Tr, lib. 3. 1547. 

" And in his thoiight gan up apd down to tvende.^* 

Ver. 7. iST/V/y/.] Either from Kate'y Katie^ the common 
diminutive of Catherine 5 or from their- playfulncfs as kittens ^ 
or Scot, kitlingsy young cats. 

Vi^R. 8. Kirtlel Mantle, Ifl. kiortell Of old we 
f nd th^ fame term applied to the gowns worn by the men. 

^ Thus 
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n. 

To danfs diir damyfells them digfats 

Thir laflcs light of iait? ; 
Thir gluvis war of the rafikl right, 

Thir flioon war o* the ftraits. 



Thit 



Thus Franco* Goth, Ung aultre lui veftira un kyrtel du roug^. 
tartarin. yi4e Cange, Gloff. Lat. vol. 4. p. 757. 

STANZA «, 

Ver. I. Dtghf} Prepared, or made titem ready. Sa^. 
Bight any parare, inftruerei vox Chaucero ufitatiffima. Thus^ 
dighteth his dinner. To bed thou wold be dight. His in- 
ftruments wptd be dighU^^QfAXovi, 

May it not rather be derived from deccan ? Sax. Metaphor. 
Excolerei ornate. Alam. Thecan. Perhaps, tooj we are 
hence to derire the word deck of a (hip. Mr Ruddimaa 
(GloC to Bifhop Douglas) obferves, that in Chcddre tkc^ 
word dight is nfed in the o^pofkc fenfe to foul or dirty ; but 
this is only provincial, li^e many other corruptions. 

Ver. 2. Laits'] If this v/brd is rightly copi^(l from the 
M. S. it may fignify nimble, or light-footed. Goth, laiftjan^ 
fequi. Vide Jun. Gloff. Ulph. in voce. Thus Luke ix. v. 59. 
Laifiei mik^ Follow me. Thcotis. GloC Kalcppdia. leijt. 
Pan. /(g/? ,• Angl. UJ}y on which the fhoe is formed. HencQ 
S^.fotUJ}, veftigium, footftep.. Vi^ft Pf. Ixxxvi* v. 19. 

Ver. 
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/ 
lir kirtles were of Lincome light, 

Weel preft wi^ mony plaits j 

T'liey were fae Ikych, whan men them nicht, 

They fqueil'd like Ony gaits, 

¥n* loud that day. 

UL 

Ver^ 3. Gluvh2 So otor an6^fl?ofs fpeHed £kve/* Six. 

^iefei. Jun. in Etyi^l. obfei'ves^ that iri Dalniflt tlicy alr6 

Galled hetarid'khffueff from Jjaand and khffuef to fpKt 6r di- 

Vide, which gives the true fdea of the vTord ghve. Hedcci 

gkfari ghoTy glo/ff, gkvie. 

RafaQ I don't well undei^ftand the irieaitftfg of tfiis wbrd ; 
but, from analogy, it mufl jGgnify gloves of rodgh leach^. Celt. 
cra/l ^^^ of tbe^gers-^a file-— every thing, that (cratches, 
lience ikins drefTed in a rough maaner, with coarie tnfiru- 
ihent^y and not fmoothed. Confev Bullet iii V. Griifi 

Ver. 4. Straits'} Q^rci Is dii^ v^hat \^ bOw' caU Mo- 
rocco leather, from the Straits of Gibraltar ? 

Ver. 5. Lincome} Is this rightly celled firdni t3«e Sf . S. I 

Ver. 6. Plaits} Folds. I>ouglas, p. 298. v. 4. 

*< And he his handf/ait oil- the wound in hye.'' 

P/a//, nedere, contexete j Gr* ^A«*t/v ; A. S. fkttf ffttta, 
a fheep-fold, they being of old made of wicker work. The 
Scots called them favddst for the fame reafoo, and the 
Eogjiftyo/r//. 

Ver. 7. Skyghl Shy. Skygghajia^ jrfliy horfe — Jun, 

Vek. 8. SqueiPd\ Shrieked. Su6o-Goth. fq^wallra^ 
Katerare ifq^alat incondite vbcifctare ; Axi^ fqueakt fquea!^ 
Douglasi of cattle, p. 254. 40. 

Oz « Bayth 
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" BijiUf/tifi/md low.** 
* And p. 248. 36, 

" With loud wocc /^ue/anJ.'* 

It is ufed metaphorically to accufe; Sqvjallra uppa en, 
aliquem accufare ; Vfde Ihre Lex. Sueo-Goth. in SqnvaHra- 
Sq'walutigar^ crying childrcDf fquallng brats. Suio-Gotlu 
Jkall^ found; Alam. fcall t Germ. fchalL ** Ufurpa- 
" tur a nobis/' fays the learned Ihre, " vcl pro fonitu for- 
^< tiori in genere, vel etiani in fpecie, qnum muhitudo, edho 
<< damore, fcraa in caiTci propcllit." Hence JkallaUghe^ focicty. 
of hunters ; Jkalra^ to cry out 1 flialla^ to bark or howl as a 
dog* H^noe Jk^llaf a froall bell, which was hung to the robes, 
of men in power, that the pafTengers might make way for 
t)ic0i« Chron. Ryth. Min. in Prxfat. 

<< Kunde han danza, fpringa ok hoppa, 

<< Han (kalle jw hafwa flcallo, och forgffu klocka." 

** If he only eoald dance and hop gracefully, he had immediate- 
«< ly gilded bellt given him,'* Confer Ihre in Sk^lla. The old 
French Romance De la Fiollettet ap. Cange in Mantufn, 
defcribing a rich rob6 : 

<< £t ot a chafcune flourette, 

<* Attachie une campanctte. 
'< Dedans fi que rien n'en paroic, 
** £t fi tres doulcement fonnoit, 
<• Quant an mantel frapoit le Tcnt.** 

The antiquity of this ornament appears from the facerdotal 
robes of the Jewifh priefts, and thofe ufcd by other nations. 
Apul. Met. J^ib. JO. £t piflilibus balthxis, et tintinnabulis 
perargutis cxornaium. Adde Eccard. ad I-.L. Salic, p. 151. 
where he obfcrves, that the Itnl fqui/ia is of the Gothic fami- 
ly. In the Latin of the middle ages we have /M/j — 
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III. 



Of a' thir tnaidetis, myld as meid. 
Was nane fae jimp as Gillie j 

As ony rofe her rude was red, 
Her lyre was lyke the lillie : 



But 



efquilhy 2XidL fquillare^ iox fonare. It was alfo the Ctiftom td 
hang bells to the decks of cattle, that they might be more 
eaiily foond in the woods 3 And hence the penalty in tha 
Salic Law, cap. 29. againft him. Qui fkellam de cabaWit 
furaverit. Confer Cange in Tinttnnahulum*, 

Veil. 8. Galti\ Goats. Sax. geit^ gat ; Ifl. geit^ capra i 
Goth, gateinjt hsedus. — Gib. 

This is one of the many examples where the Scots have re- 
tained the orthography and pronunciation of the mother Ian* 
guage, more exadlly than the Englifli. 

STANZA III. 

Vf R. I* Moid'] Mead, hydromel, a favourite drink of our 
anceftors, and alfo of the Scandinavians, as we learn from 
Snorro, and all the Northern hiftorians. Mead and ale, called 
by them <?/, were the conftant beverages ufed in their feafts ; 
Guj us frequent ijfivius ufus ejl in frigidis f orris-, fays Olaus 
Magnus, lib. 13. cap. 21. where he has given us an account 
of the different methods they ufed in preparing that liquor, 
which may be of ufe to our modern brewers. Vide 
Ccip. 22, 23. 24. It is^ called by the Icelanders ;;//W; 

Alum, 
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I 

Fow zellow, zellow, Was her heidj 

And f chb of luve fae filly, 
Thocht a' hir kin had fwom hit deid, 

Scho wald hac nane but Willie, 

Aisob that day. 



IVi 



Alain, mede ; A. S. medu'^ meodu ; Welfh, meddeglyn^ 
hydromeli; Gr. fxg/y, vinum. 

Ver. 2. Ji^P\ Slender, handibme^ G* Gimj gimp, 
IBttisiplas^ bellnsy condinnus ^ Welfh, gyjymp ; Armor. coanU 
fdcher. 

Ver. 3. Rudi^ Bltifh. Sax. rudu; Gmb. rode^ rubor. 
Properly compledtoD, the verecandus cob> of Horace, £pod. 
17. Chaucer, Sir Topas, v. i^ 

** His rudde is Eke fearlet in graine.** 
Douglas, Virg. 

** So that the rtide did in her vi/Tage glow.*' 

Jun. Etynu)l. quotes from Jofephus, the 'poS'avQv t» fafxetro^, 
the rofeate colour of the (kin, which perfectly expreffes the 
tude p£ our Poet. 

Ver. 4. Lyre2 Bifhop Gibfon derives this from the Cimb. 
ifyref or the Sax^ hlearCf gena, maxUk, mentum, facies, 
vultus, quoting that of Chaucer : 

« Saturn his lere was like the lede.'* 

But the learned annotator is certainly miftaken ; for it comes 
from A. S. //><f, which fignifies (fays Lye) Pulpan, quicquid 
carnofum eft, ct nervofura in homine, ut earjlyre nates, 

fcauclira. 
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rcanclira, fura. Thus it meanj in general fiejhi as in Wal- 
lace's Hiftory, b, 7. c. i. 

— — " Burnt up bqtie and lyre.^ 

And elfewhere : 

" Through boBc and lyre.^^ 

Douglas, Virg. p. 19- 3S* 

<< Syne brocht flikerand ThRI gobbetis of lyrf^^ 
And p. 456. I. 

«< Wyth platis full the altaris by and by, 

** And gan do charge, and wourfchxp viith &t iyre^^ 

Ver. 5. ZeHonv'] Thus our anceftors ufed the z, thongh 

they ^ways pronoiuooed the words k fpejled as if they had 

been vrrittcn with the letter y. The rta(<m feems to hav« 

been, that the^A, to whieh y has fucceeded in later times, had 

been taken by ignorant tranfcribers for an z, as it bore ibme 

refemblance to it in the Saxon writing. This feems the more 

probable, as we find the Anglo-Saxon charadler ftill in ufe 

after the conqueifl ; ;ind, even under Edward the Third, the 

Monks blended Saxon letters with the Roman. See Mande- 

Tille's Travels, printed at London 1725, and Robert of 

Qloccfier's Chronicle in 1724, cxaAly after the origiaat 

MSS. Hence, too, we muft account for the changes We 

find in the namca of many places. Thus, Tetland was the 

original name of the ifland which, from the above-mentioned 

iniftake, came aftei>ward8 to be written Zetland^ and which is 

now corrupter], by vulgar ufe, into its prefent form Shetland* 

Though the % be ufcd in the Gothic tongne, (Vide Ul« 

phila's Goipels p^m) 3ret it is not found in the Iflandio 

i^phabet, nor is It much ufed in the Sueo-Oothic ; fo that the 

karued Ihre cails it Littram Sums ferigrifmm. The figure 
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IV. 

8cho ikornit Jock and ikrapit at himi 
And murgeon'd him wi' mokks ; 

He wald hae luvit, fcho wald QOt la( him. 
For a* his zcUow lokks } 

He 

z mnch rcfcmblcs tKe Saxon g^ which the !ater EogK/h have 
(:hanged in moft words into y ; as gcarc/^ yeard ; ^ea^ yea; 
gear f year ; geong^ young ; 'and the Scots ftill more frequent-^ 
ly, (as Ruddiman obfenrcs) even where the Englifh retain 
gi ^yatef for gate; foryeU for forgeU ^c. Junius has 
ranged all the words in Douglas'^ VirgiJ, which begin with z^ 
pnder^. Vide his GIqC 

STANZA IV, 

Ver. u Skrapif] So Ramfa/s edition.; Btfhop Oibfon 
f&ids Jkrifpedf which he explains, <^ Made a courtiie to him 
♦* in a mocking manner.^' " Vox deducenda videtur (adds 
he) per metathefin et fyqcop^n a Cimbr.Jkaprawuu/e, opprobrio 
Texabat. Bibl. Ifland, I Sam. i. 6. 

Perhaps this word may be, with more feciHty, derived 
from Suco-Goth.y^r<7/tf y A- S./creopCf a fcraper ; fcreopan, 
radasre, fcalpere. Hence the faying» Fa en fcrapoy to be 
blamed or mocked. Perhaps our phrafe. To fall into aferape^ 
may have originated from this. Shall we look here, too, for 
the root of the Latin crepoy iticrepOf with the^ prefixed, as 
ttc Goths ufually do \ Similar metaphor in the rrench, Etril-^ 
hr de paroles. 

Wo 
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We have further to obferve^ that the Goth. Jkrap properly 
fignifies ufelefs fragments of any thing, which we czA fcraps. 
Hence metaphorically a lazy ufeltfs felh*tu. Anlg. Saga cap, 
Ihre Lex. in Skrapi Thu eft fftefta helms Jkripe^ Tu omniam 
bipedum ignavifHmus es» As fuch people are often, vain* 
glorious, we have the verb fkrappa. Jadare fe, gloriari, 
/krappa vetJkrflA* Hence Lat. crepare^ in the fame fenfe. 
Skrapy ja^atio, odentatio. 

Ver. 2. MurgeorCd'\ Made mouths at him, G. The 
A. S. mwrcnung^ iiiurmuratio^ qiierek, qu^ritaonia ; Goth. 
and Id. megla^ murmurare* 

V£&. 3. Luifid'] This may be tinderftood in the comMioii 
acceptation oHoving, Biit our anceflors uied it iot ptaijtng. 
Thus Douglas, Virg. p. 45^. 

** How Eneas, glaid of his victory, 

'^ LqvU the goddi^ atid can them facfify.' 

Brace's Life, p. 348. 

** They loifed God, smd were fiili fain, 
" And biyth that they efca^d fi).'' 

Perhaps froAi the French lottery fays Raddiman ; bat this word 
is forttied from Goth, lof, praiie. The word^, in that langu^cl^ 
hfij hfti lyftay all denote ibmething hfgb and iofty. Lp/himt 
laudare ; Khtild. leiini. In ^ Havamal, AUpuld Jkal ia^ 

ieiva hnu tba header f tkake er reindarf is tha yfer urn 
ksilmer^ jr. ^. Praifc the day when evebinj it corns, a wife 
tirhen yoa know her^ a fword when you have tried it, aad ice 
when you have paflfcd it» L^ig^ laiidaUes hfirdt com- 
mendation* 



Vee. 
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He cherifli'd her, fcho bid gae chat him, 
Scho compt him not twa clokkis, 

Sae fchamefuUy his fchort goun fet him. 
His legs war lyke twa rokkis. 

On rungs that day. 



V- 



Ver. 5. Chat hini] To go about his bufinefs, G. Pro- 
perly to take care of himfelf, and not attend to her^ from the 
Gothic Jkota^ curare. . Chron. Rython. apud Ihre, Lex. 
p. 619. 

** Han wille thet vaxtx Jkota^ 
** Parum id penfi habebat." 

l{[./keita. Job 18. 7hesjem ecke/keita urn gud, qm deum 
non curant. The fame learned and mod ingenious etymolo- 
gift obferves the correfpondence of the Tr. // ne me chaut^ I 
care not ; from the old chaloir. He adds. Credo noftrum a 
Jkotjinus faftum, ut ^Jinus fit injinuarey adeoq; proprie ufur- 
patutn fuifle de infantibus qui in finu ponabantur, unde 
hodieq;y^o//;r^ dicitur tenellus^ quem nondum de finu de- 
ponere licet. Hence applied to other things, Skotajit amhele^ 
to look after his charge. Adde Douglas, p. 239. v. 30. 

Ver. 6. Clokkh'] Beetles, fcaraboei, G. True, the beetle 
in the Scot, is cioJt ; but perhaps it means here, (he valued 
him no more than the clui of a hen, which oar anceftors pro- 
nounced ciokf from the found the hen makes. 

Ver. 7. Schort Goun\ Till the French taught us to wear 
our clothes ihort in the prefent fafhion, the gown, covering 
the knees, was univerfally worn both in England and Scot- 
land. Hence Jun. derives it from ynvct pro y\iVA7A9 genua. 

But 
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But the etymon is from the Welfh gnvn^ a gown or cloak, 
from gunioi fuere. In the True Protraiture of Geoffrey 
Chaucer^ the famous Englijh poet^ as it is defcryved hy Tho- 
mas Ocleve^ ifjho ivas his Jcho/ar, and is generally put before 
the title-page in the old editions of Chaucer, we ^d him 
cloathed in the true Englifh gown, clofe gathered at the col- 
lar and wrifls, and flowing loofely down from the fhoulders 
to the knees. The form of this garment we had from Ger- 
many ; and it feems to have been imported by the Saxons, as 
it was worn all over Germany, Vide Spclman in Guria, 
The opulent had their gowns lined with ermine, and other 
rich furs ; the poorer people with hare and fbeep fkius. Boni- 
face, Archbifhop of Mentz, epifl. 89. Gunnam de pellibus 
lutrarum faAum fraternitati vaeftrie mifi. Vinea Benedict, 
cap. 5. Senibus nodris gunnas pelliceas tribuimus. Some- 
times wrote gonna. Thus Gul. Major, apud Cange, in Gonna ; 
Canonici ejufdem eccleds in gonnis fuis. In old French 
Conne. In the Romance of Guillaume del. Nez ; 

" Or feraigr<^, fil me tollent ma gonne.^* 

And ibid, apud Cange ubi fup : 

" LaifTa le fiecle, pour devenir prodhoro, 
" Et prifl la^<9«w, et le noir chaperon." 

As guna, or goivn, denoted the men's garment, the women's 
was called, in the barbarous Latin of the middle SLgts^ gune/Iay 
becaufe made pretty near in the fafhion of the men's robe. 
Ital. gone/la ; Fr. gotilloni cotillon. Cluverius Germ. Ant. 
J. I.e. 15. derives guham 3,gonaco, quod Varro majus fagum 
interpretatur, vocem Graecam efle ait. Hyfech. K^uytfXtf, 
rp<»ftA7rf, i iTt^o^Atei nt^oueiKhetf flragula, altera parte 
villoia. We (hall, in another work, prove evidently, that 
numbers of the Greek words are formed from the Gotliic, of 

P 3 which 
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which this is one, the robe itftlf heing of Gothic, and not 
Greek inveotioQ. We find a Count of Apg^fs firnamed 
Gr/Je-gone/Uf from his vcariqg a gown furred with.th?>t 
colour. Vide Cangc Glof in Gri/euj color. And we find 
supi Efttftle of Pope John, folenuily addre^ed to hiig, 
Goffrido GrifiargcncUaj cogmminatOf nobiUiilimo AndQ- 
gavorum comiti. The men's gown is fometimes called capfa* 
Baldricus in Gefl. Alberonis, ap. Cange, ubi fup. Ciericali fe 
togo induit — et cappa de panno grifcq fe fuper indait. Hence 
the faying of Henry IV. of France : " Je nc fuis c^'^n pai^vre 
" here. Je n'ai que la cappe et Fefpee.'* 

Ver. 8. Rpkkis'] Rocky in Gothic and Iflandic, properly 
denotes a heap of any loofe things flung together. Thus rock 
hoyjf a heap or rick of hay ; and thus it is ftill ufcd in Belg. 
Hence transferred to a heap of lint or wool put upon the 
fiick for fpipning. The tranjQtion was eafily made, when 
rock was ufed to denote the piecie of wood to which the line 
or wool was fixed. Thus the Chroi^ RyA* W^^ V^^!^ ^^% 
\n Roak, p. 496. 

<< Quinnor tager theras hgeft ock harnijik ifra, 
" Ok monde them mcd rockin da." 

" Women took the hrfa and hreaftplaies from tic mcn% 
" And heat them 'with their rocks.** 

Id. rock% and apud Kilian, Lex. Tuet. rocktUf penfura cola 
aptare. See the learned Ihre, J^cx. Suco-Goth. in voce. 
Marefehall Obf. ad Vcrf. Angl. Sax, 4. pvangel. informs us, 
that in the times of Pagapifm, the belt of Orion was, l;>y the 
Scandinarians, called Frygr rocky colum de« Fryggae. Thuj^ 
the girl here compares Jock's gown to an ilKhaped heap of 
Knt on the rock. Might npt his iU-(haped legs, if flender, 
Wr. be compared to the rock or diftafF? Another Scot- 

tiih 
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fifh Poen^ defcribes the legs like barroW'tranu, Per- 
haps, too, rock may here he meant of the gown he 
wore, which looked as if it had been hung on a pole; 
for rock Crot\k^ ^ A. $. roci;^ fi^o. A^«i, ref^i^ ^x-* 
terior ; Al. rokk» In the barbarous Latin, roccuSf rochus. 
Vide Cange Gloff in roce. Gall, rocheh Whence we call 
tjie outer-g^meij? of 4 fucking-chil4 a r^^hif <u- ratfheU m4 
the Englifh, putting /before, hs^ve formed their word/ro^k ; 
Gall, froc, Stadcriius derives rock from rauh^ rough, hairy. 
UlphiL rihi as our anceftors firA were clothed in fkins, and 
after wool came to be ufed, they continued to line their gowns 
with furs of different kinds. The Finlanders (till call a fur«> 
red gown roucka^ and the bedrco.vering^ they i\fe, mad? of 
fheep-ikins, are name^J rouct^t ; whence pur ruw. 

From this origin comes rocklin^ the lineq veftment worn by 
^he priefts ; the bifhops rcickeU Thus Hiflor* Sigifinund. ap. 
Ihre Lex. vol. 2. p. 450. Aflagge^ praftens hiuita rock/in, 
abrogatur facerdotis linea toga. This word was ufed in the 
fame fenfe by the ancient Latins, as we (ee from Feftus ; 
Rica, veiUn^entum quadratum, firabriatum, purpi^eum, quo 
Flaminac po palliolo. utebantur — ^Titinius, Rica et lana fucidei, 
alba veflitus. Our readers will 6n4 many learned and critieal 
miflake^ in the notes on this paifage, which is quite plain tp 
thofe who know that it is a Gothic or Scythian terai, as many 
more of the ancient Latin words are. Confer Jun. Etym. in 
Rokette ; Spelm. ii^ Rocketum* 

Ver. 9, RrUngs"] Round apd long pieces of wood. Vox 
in ufu apud Anglos bpreales, G. 

Properly poles, or long ftaves like hunting poles, frequent 
in Douglas, ar)d our old writers. Skinfier fays the carpenters 
call thofe tipiber$ in a ihip, which copftitute her floor, and are 
^Ited to the keel> rungs. 

STANZA 
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V. 

Tarn Lutar was thair minftrel meet ; 

Gude Lord ! how he cou'd lans ! 
He playt fee fchili, and fang fae fweet, 

Quhyle Towfie took a tranfs* 

Auld 

STANZA V. 

Ver. I. Minjlrer\ This term was indifcnminately appllecl 
to the harper, the fiddler^ or the player on the bagpipe. Fr. 
msnefirier^ It appears to be derived from A. S. mtnjier ; and 
thofe called minftrells were employed in the public worfhip of 
the cathedrals as dngers^ (vide Jan. in voce) in the fame way 
the Wdfh called muficians cler^ as employed in the fame 
way. Thofe minfirels, during the middle ages, united the 
arts of poetcy„ inflrumental and vocal mufic, their fongs be-, 
ing always accompanied with the harp. Thus, too, our 
Poet reprefents his minftrel, in ver. 3. below, as playing and 
finging. They feem to have been the genuine fucceffors of 
the ancient bards,, who, under .different names, were admired 
and honoured from the earlieft ages among the Gauls^ Britifh, 
Irifh« and Scandinavians ; and, indeed, by all the firft in« 
habitants of Europe, whether of Celtic or Gothic origin. It 
were eafy to add many curious particulars concerning this once 
famed race of muficians and poets ; but we refer our Reader 
to the elegant diflertation on the ancient Englifh minftrels, 
prefixed to the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, where we find it 
obferved, that the light of the fong (to ufe Offian's expreffion) 
ftever arofe without the harp. Douglas, Virg. 250. 18. 

<* Svnc 
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*^ Syne the menflrdlis, fingaris, and danfaris, 
" About the kyndlit altaris." 

Du Cange has colledled a number of curious anecdotes ctjn- 
cerning thefe mindrells, voce MiniftellL The ufiial theme dT 
their fongs we may learn from an old French romance, ^a0i»4 
hy this lexicographer : 

** Quiveut avoir des bons et des vaillans, 

*' II doit aler fouvent a la pluie et au champs, 

*< Et eftre en la battaille, ainfi que fut Rolans, 

** Les quatre fils Haimon, et Charlons li plus grms, 

*^ Li dus Lions de Bourges, et Onion de Connans, 

« Percival ii Galois, Lancelot et Triftans, 

" Alixandres, Artus, Godefroy li Sachans, 

** Dequoy cil menetriers font les nobles Romans." 

Ver. 2. Lans"] To run or fldp ; metaphorically to daace* 
Artn. Lancay jaculari, lanceam^ vibrare. The minftreis, in 
general, could acquit themfelves as dancers, as well as fingers 
and poets. Douglas, Virg. p. 297. i6, 

Turnus lanfand lightlie over the landis, 



" With fpear in hand purfewis."* 



Some think the phrafe U hunch ajhip^ comes from this word* 
Vide EfTay prefixed to Reliques of Ancient Poetry, p. 41% 
This ancient Celtic word has pervaded many dialeds. Bafq« 
Jancza ; Gael, hnga ; Com. lancets ; Alam. la7Hze ; Gr, 
^°»C*' ; Hung, lantfasy a fpearman. Hence Lat. lanccart% 
lanc'mare. Confer VolT. Etym. Lat. in Lancea* 

Veil. 4. Tranfi'\ The name of fome foreign dance, per- 
liaps then firft ufed in Scotland, and oppofed to Lightfute^ a 
fpecies of the hayety or, as the Scots call it, reel^ a traln% 
BeHg* /rW//, ingens effe clarCira nuraerus (fays Jun.) qui 

du(5lorem 
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Auld Light-filte thair he cdu'd foteJeetj 

And counterfittet Franfs ; 

He held him as a man difcriet^ 

Aid lip the Mbi'eis-danfs 

He tuke that day* 

Vt. 

* 

duflorem fuum comiutur ; une queue trlinante) une traine d^ 
gens } of which, train Towde was the leader, or choragusy as 
in this manner the Morefco dances are ilill performed^ which 
are mentioned below. 

V£R« 5. F^r^^lett^ To outdo, G. This is ah etror ; for 

for lata t Goth, (ignifies to leave off, to defert. Job 4. 3. Ho 

kanforiatat ? Quis illud derelinquere poterit ? UJphil. tra- 

letan. So Mark viii. 3. Jabai/raleta ins laufqui thrans ; If 

I fend them away empty. The lilanders write it Jirilata, and 

fyrlrlita. Vide 8norro, vol. i. p. 103. The prepofition 

for^ generally indicates a bad acJceptation. Thus forhada^ 

to contemn ; and, where 6od is ipoken of, to blafpheme. 

Forhahi to delay ; fhrha^da^ to deftroy; forhdlla^ unjuflly 

to detain what \\ dil6 to another. An hundr^l mbre examples^ 

might be given : Thus Towfie here fire-kets^ leaves off and 

defpifes the daftce^ of his own country, aAd betakes him to the 

tVetlch and Morefco tunes. 

Ver. 7* tlp'tukei fie took up; he began. Phrifis eft 
Ohnbrica. £tenim tafia, tafia till, et ta£a upp, ap. Iflandos 
fignificant incipere^ ut, ogg drottins ahdetof ad vera mcd ho- 
num, cxpitq; f))iritus doknitii efie cum eo. Gib. 

Goth, ta^a^ in general, to take. 7aga til lam^ to take 
Oti credit ; taga arf^ to take or fucceed to an inheritance ; Ifl. 
taka. The great antiquity of this word may be feen in the 

Lwtin 
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Latin tagere^ and tagax^ ap. Ciceron. Qui lubenter capit, 
rapax. Plaut. Milite : 

** Tetigit calicem clanculum.** 

That is, ftole or took it. Hence integer ^ from whohi nothing 
is taken. Taga alfb fjgnifies proficere* Han tager fik 
*wackert. Pulchre proficit. He takes to it. Meric. Caufau- 
bon.de Ling. Angl. Sax. p. 366. Tceavel Tcejow, Ti]ctKa.. Aor, 
2. Partic. Tildiym* Exponunt quidam tziva^, alii T/vctfatf, 
alii deniq; ka^uv, accipiens, prehendens, quos Steph. fequitur 
— Certe. Tw imper. ex tom — omncs exponunt Act3f • Cape, 
Angl. take. It fignifies alfo to choofe. Taka konung, regem 
cligere. Snorro^ vol. i. p. 6^. Taga lag^ legem accipere. 

Ver. 8. Morris Dance'\ Afric or Moorifti dance. A la 
M$refcaf It. Fr. Morefque : Hence corruptly Morris dance. 
This kind was much ufed by our anceftors, and is included in 
the catalogue given by G. Douglas, Virg. 476. i. 

— — ** Gan do double frangillis and gambettis> 
<< Danfis and rpundis trafing mony gatis, 
" Athir throw uthir reland on their gyfe, 
<« Thay futtit it fo, that lang war to devife 
*' Thare haifty fare, thare revelling and dcray, 
« Thare Morilis.'* 

Junius explains it — Chironomica faltatio — ^faciem plerumq; in- 
ficiunt fuligbe, et peregrinum veftium cultum afTumunt qui 
ludicris talibus indulgent, ut M^curi efle videantur ; — becaufe 
this fpecies of dance was firft brought into Spain by the Moors, 
and from the Spaniards it was communicated to other Euro- 
pean nations, together with the rehecky or violiHi which is ^ 
Mooriih inftrument. 

Q^ STANZA 
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VL 

Then Steen cam ftappm in wi* ftends, 
Nae rynk might him arfeft, 

Splae-fiit he bobbit up wi* bends. 
For Maufe he raaid requeift ; 



He 



STANZA VI- 



Ver. I. Stends"] Longpa<:es, or great fteps. O. 
Id old Scots, to flenty to extend ; a Lat. tenders* Dou- 
glas, p. 39. 34. 

*« Cruell Achil htit flentit his palzouh," 

Ital. ftendere. Hence ftend. Douglas, dcfcribing horfcs 
running off with the car, p. 538. 31. 

" And brake away with the carte to the fchore, 
« Wii\iftendis feU." — - 

And p. 420. 53. 

" Quhilk flcis forth fae wyth mony zn^flend.** 

Ver. 2. Rynk^ Sax. rinc. Homo robuftus^, fortis, prae- 
iftans, G. And hence it came to fignify, a man in general ; 
9iS mja:rcaifl t incf fidus ho'mo. Rinc^ alfo ufed for hufband. 
Vide Caedmon. 4. 22. Lye, Sax. Lex. in Rinc. Here it 
means a ftrong man, or foldier, as it is alfo explained by Lye, 
GlofT. Sax. in Voce. 

Ver. 3. Bobit up\ Jumped, or danced, with many bend- 
ings of the body. We find a fet of men, in the middle ages, 

who 
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He lap quhyle he lay on his lends. 

But ryfand was fae preift, 
C^hyle he did hoaft at baith the ends, 
For bouQUv o' the feift. 

And dauns'd that day. 

VII. 

who, from the imperfeft accounts given of them, appear to 
have been a kind of itinerant dancers, and, like their other 
wandering brethren, of no very good charadler. Urftis. ap. 
Spelman. in bob»nesy hubonesy lixae, calones — Aliqando ne- 
bulones et Furciferi. Ger. buben. Chron. Colmar. ap. Gang. 
in BubiL Servorum autem pauperum (in exercitu) qui di- 
cuntur bubii, tanta fuit multitudo de bobinare. Conviciare, 
clamare, ap. Feft. ubi vide Scaliger. 

Baby bow often, or fink low, apud Anglos occidentales, to 
boby or bob down. Gib. 

Ver. 5. Lap"] Supped 5 lapt. A Cimbr. lepia, in Imper£ 
iaptcy linqua vel lambtndo bi!bere. G. 

Surely our learned prelate has not attended to the obvious 
Uxft of the paflage : Our Poet defcribes a clown dancing and 
leaping with fuch violence as to fall; To loup is to leap ; he 
lapy he leaped. Thus the Bifhop of Dunkeld, p. 418. 47. 

— r" Some in haift, with an loupe or ane fwak, 
** Thamfelf ijpcaftis on the horfis bak." 

Ifland. ad hleypa<, to run ; Sax, hleapercy faltator. Confer 
Jun. Gloff. in Leap. 

Lends'] Loinsu Sax. lendenuy lendena^ lendene ; Ifl. 
lendesy Gib. From Ifl. leinge^ to extend, this being the 
length of the trunk of the body. 

0^2 ViR. 
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I 

VIL 

Then Robene Roy begouth to revell. 

And Towfie to him drugged. 
Let be, quo' Jock, and caw'd him Jevel, 

And be the tail him tuggit : 

Then 

Ver. 7. HoJlit\ Anglis Sept. to hoji^ eft tuffire. Sax. 
hixiofta^ eft tuffis ; Ifl. hooji ; Angl. Occident, to huft, /. e» to 
cough violently. Gib. 

Hoafty hqfty cough; A. S. h^wofia^ from the Ifl. hoojie^ 
tuffis ; Angl. Bor. haufie, id. a dry cough, as Ray explains it. 
Belg. hoep n to cough. 

STANZA VII. 

Ver. I. Revcir\ To grow noify or troublefome. Belg. 
ravelerty raveelen^ aeftuare, circumcurfare. Skinner's etymolo- 
gy from Fr. reveiller^ is ridiculous. We may here obferve, 
that of old the word revel did not fignify, as now, riot and 
diforder, but decent mirth and cheerfulnefs. So G. Douglas, 
p. 146. 48. 

** With reveUy blythnefs, and aae manere fere, 
" Troyanis refavis thaim.'* 

Chaucer alfo ufes it in the fame good fenfe ; as alfo riot^ in 
which he is followed too by the Bifliop, p. 37. 

" The giJd and riot Tyrrianis doublit for joy.** 
And p. 269. 46. 

The blisfuU feift they making man and boy, 
So that thre hundredth rial temples ring, 
** 01 riot i rippet, and oi revelling** 



«< 
«< 
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So the old French rioter^ to feaft and be innocently merry* 
In this, however, they have departed from the original 
; meaning of the Goth, reta ; Ifland. reita^ ad iram concitare* 
Rede^ raidcy anger. Inde Scot, rede ; Angl. ratCt et prae- 
pofito, *wrath ; Alam. ratariy irritare. It is more than pro- 
bable that the ancient Latins ufed ritare in the fame fenfe ; 
and hence the etymon of irritare and proritare^ which the 
modern etymologifts can make nothing of. From rioty the 
Barb. Lat. has formed riota^ ufed in its original or bad fig- 
nification. So Statuta Colleg. Corifop. apud Cange, in RioU 
ta : Ab omnibus contentionibus, rixis, j'lrgiis, convitiis, 
rtotis. And ibid. Ad invicem tunc inceperunt magnam 
riottanty et fugerunt hinc inde. Ital. riotta. VUlani Hift. 
1. 9. cap. 304. Venendo tra loro, a riotta. Fr. riote. So 
Hift. de la Guerre Sacr. ap. Cange. Par cette iftariage fat 
iaite Concorde du Roi de France, et de celui de Caftele, de 
riote que efloit entre eux. And the Poet, (ibid.) 

** A tant commcncent environ, 
« A rihotter tout li Baron.'* 

We have in King Rob. Brece's Life, To riot all the iand^ 
/. €• To plunder it. 

Ver. 2. Drugged^ Came to him. Eft phrafis Cimbrica» 
^t draga tilly eft venire ad, vel in. Deut. i. v. 2. Draga 
ffer^ tranfire. V. 24. Dfagaxn^ egredi. Deut. 3. i. Draga 
fram, praecedere. V. 18. Gib. 

We have little to add to the learned Bifliop's obfervation, 
but to remark the analogy of the languages derived from the 
Gothic. Thus A. G. dragan; Angl. dranv* In the ancient 
laws of Wefter Gothland, ap. Ihre, Lex. in Draga ^ it is 
written Draha^ Ar eig or hufum drtehity (1 ex aedibus porta- 
tum non fuit, in the, fame fenfe as the Latin trahoy Fr. 
trainer. Draga nuagnen^ to draw a waggon. Afthmatic 
people are faid draga andany in the fame fenfe almpft as the 

Latins, 
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Latins, fpiritum trahere. Vide Liv. 1. 4. cap. 2 1 . Draga mtf 
to draw a net. Whence our fmall net, thrown with the hand, 
is called a drag-net. We may alfb hence derive the name of that 
fpecies of net, called by the Latins tragula^ a trahendoy fays 
Tumeb. Adverf. 1. 20. c. 14. Vide Plin. 1. 16. c. 8. Ifi- 
doras calls it tragum. Metaphorically Draga Jin nvarg, to go 
away. Lat. viatn ducere ; Belg. trecken. Adde Cange in 
7rahoy where he notes the origin of the French tirer vers un 
lieu. It is ufed aHb to fignify doubting^ the mind being 
dranvn hither and thither, /fan nager vidjig^ deliberat de 
hac re. We find quite a fimilar phrafe, Salluft. Bell. Jugurth. 
Cap. 93. Marius multis diebus et laboribus confumptis, anxi- 
us trahere cum animo fuo, omitteret ne inceptum, an fortu- 
nam opirerctur. TV deceive. Laur. Petri de mifla, ap. Ihrc, 
ubi fup. Chriften almoga haftMar latit talje och dragha Jig. 
Populus GhriiHanus fe decipi paffus eft. Franc, trahir, to 
^deceive or betray. 

Ver. 3. JeveF] Vox blandientis, forfan idem quod 
jewel. Gib. 

We cannot agree with the Bifhop in this interpretation* 
Thefe people are about to quarrel, and therefore jeveJ mufli 
here be a term of reproach ; perhaps an evil-fpirit or daemon. 
Goth, jettey giant; liland. gotun. The Saxons call a giant 
Eten; and hence, perhaps, the Scots Redeten^ the name of ^ 
Giant or Daemon ufed by nurfes to frighten their children. 
Jettegrytory oUae gigantum, round holes in the r<?cks, in 
which (fay the vulgar) the Giants or Daemons cooked their 
vi(5tuals. Uncertain as we are of the true reading of the MS. 
we only hazard this as mere conjedure. 

Ver. 4. Tuggit"] Drew. Scots tugge^ to draw, from the 
Goth, tahjany lacerare, difcerpere. Ulph. Mark ix. 26. Filu 
tahjands inay Greatly fearing him. Adde Luke ix. 42. 

Hence, as the learned Ihre obferTCf, (ia TOce) tugga^ to 

eat, 
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The Kenzie clicked to a kevel, 

God wots if thir twa luggit ; 
^hey parted maaly wi' a nevel. 

Men fay that hair was ruggit 

Betwixt thejpq tw^, 

yiiL 






i^Xf to Uar with the teeth^ as in chewing. IH. taga; A. S* 
feogany trahere. Confer Ihre, Lex. 2. p. 973 • 

Ver. 5. Kenzie'] The angry man. A. S. Kenef ken nver^ 
Vir acer, iracundus. 

C/ieked] Catched up, or fnatched. Gib. 

C/hi, in old Englifh, apprehendere, rapere. Ifland. Uaf 
trico. M klaay fricare. Hence danuy and to cianv. Sax. 
c^anuany fcabere. Perhaps klick is only a CQntradlion of the 
paxon gelaccan^ apprehendere, 

' I^evelf or^ GeveQ So it fl^ould be wrote, and not errone- 
oufly, as in Ramfay's ecjitlon, cave//. It is properly a longj 
pole, ftafF, or fpear. Goth, gaffiack, jaculi genus, apud Vet% 
^uio-Gothos, fays the ingenious Ihre, in voce. Snorro, torn. 
I. p. 367. Olafr K. fcaut flundum hogafcotiy ennjlundumga 
fiqcuniy King Olaf fometiroe? fought with the bow, and fome- 
tiraes ufed the dart. A. S. gafelucas. Matthew Paris, ad 
an. 1256. p. 793. Frifones-^ipfum Williefmum cum jaculis, 
quae vulgariter gaveloces appellant — e veftigio hoftiliter infe- 
quebantur. Hence the French javelle^ javeloty and owrja^ 
velin. Gaffely Ihre explains, ^icquid hlfurcum ejiy as a 
hay-fork. Hence Scot, gdveloky an iron crow, or lever, as 
;t is generally divided into two toes at the lower end. Pel- 
ktier, Di<5t. Celt, derives it from two Celtic words, g^alf^ 

bifiduS| 
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VHL 

» 

Ane bent a bow, fie fturt coidd fteir Um^ 
Grit Ikay th wcad to haif Ikard him : 

He cheifr a flane as did effelr him ; • 
The toder laid, Dirdmi^ Dardum. 

Tkougii 

bifidaSy ^xAfiaeh^ fcipio, ut adeo denotet baculum bifurcunu 
Welfh gefa^ il, forceps. 

Ver. 6. Luggtf\ Fulled each other about. Goth, tugga^ 
crines vellerc ; A. S. geluggian^ vellere ; Ifl. lagd^ villua^ 
notat ; lugg^ villus, fign. any cloth or other thing which ha« 
been made rough by carding. Hence, perhaps, the Gree)c 
K^yfiii hirfutus ; and the name of the hare in that language^ 
KttywQii alias <f^a,ivTHi. 

It is not eafy to give a reafbn for Bifhop Oibfbn deriving 
this Scots word from Cimbr. liugay $ogcre ; Sax. /e9gan / 
Goth, ifffgaf mendacium. Nothing can be more foreign to 
the obvious meaning of the paflage. In old En^Iifh, /ug &g^ 
nifies to draw or pull. 

Ver. 7. NevcF} Alapa, (fays Gibfon, Not. in Polem. Mid-« 
din.) a blow or box on the ear, qua quisproftemi poteft. Verb 
neve/, to box. Gmbr. hnej}, pugnus. Scotis ftea/l (redius 
nie/y or meve) ttfella^ profternere. Angl. to fell. DougU 
Virg. 123. 45. 

" And fmytand with nieffis her brieft." 

Bnice'sLife, p. 431. 

<« And als their nlves aft famen drive." 

STANZA 
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STANZA VIII. 

Ver. I. Sturt'\ Wrath, anger, defpite. Sturt is ufed 
a^vely by Chaucer, to flrive or contend. A. S. Alem. 
Cimhr. Jiridf mdjirit. GlofL apud Jun. in Strife^ alterca- 
tio. Strit^ feditio. Heim ftrit^ dimicant, pugnam, flrident. 
\^2jA.Jiryd% Germ. y?m/p», tp fight ; \^. ftir^ bcllum. 

In iSaio-Goth. SUrtOy prgecipitem agere, deturbare. Storta 

en i olycka ; aliquem in infortunium prxcipitem dare. 

Gtxm. Jlurtzen^ g€nji»rtfg^ conwxmzx, \ paftortat irnjere. Ifl. 

Jiyr^ confli(5lu8. Hence the old French eftour^ and our 

Jiouf, heat of battle, often ufed by the old poets : Douglas^ 

387- 4- 

" *V\itJlourc encreffis, furius and wod/* 

Xiife of Bruce, p. 293. 
" TYi^Jhure begouth." 

He alfo ufcs the wordjiurt to (ignify vexation 9 41. 36^ 

« Dolorus my lyfc I led mjiurt and pane." 

And p. 238. 21. 

" Sturtin ftudy has the ftcre."— — 

Confer Rudd. GlofT. ibid, in Sturt. 

m 

Ver. 2. Skait/fl Damage, hurt, lofs. In our old law^; 
JkaitMefs to keepy to preferve from harm. Douglas, 7*33. 

<« How grete harme and ikaith^ for evermair, 
** That child has caught.'* 

And. p. 41. V. 43. 

" To me this was firfl appearance of fkaithe.** 

A. 'i. fkeathiatty fcacthan ; Tewton. fchaderty to hurt. Vide 
X.ye, Sax. Di^. Th^ot. Skadon^ damnum, noxa; et Goth. ^ 
SkathjatiyXiQz^Q. A. ^. fceathe ; Ttxxion^ fchade. 

Skar^d"] Te have affrighted or hindered him, Douglas, 
314. 52. 

R Ufed 
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Through baith the chieks he thoch to chier him^ 

Or through the erft half chard him ; 
Be ane akerbraid it came na' neir him, 
I canna* tell quhat mard him, 

Sae wide that day. 

** l^e/katr not it his freyndis face, as ane gaift.** 

tJfed alio actively, xofcare^ to terrify ; Jhard-cronv^ a figu^ 
* ufed to fright away birds. Hefych. interprets ixetp/^ilttf, 
TfitprtTjfilflt/i turbatur^and Euftath. iKuftl^^v, palpitare, 

Ver. 3. Cheifl'} Or chefid, /. e. choofed. Thus Douglas 
too ufes it. Alam. klefen^ eligpre, from the Ifland. kloof a^ 
cligere. 

Plane} Afrow, alfo written ftaine, Angl. S. flan^ fian. 
Perhaps (fays Lye) from fleogan or fieon^ vobre. Ifland. 
fiein^ an arroiv^. Douglas, 387. 

— — " Fleand with her bow fchute mony jme flane;** 

Effeir'} For this is the true reading ; not as in Ramfaf , 
a§!iri He ch(^e out fuch an arrow as fuited his hand. This 
is ad ordinary term in old our laws : /is effeirjy as belongs to, 
as is proper and expedient. Efferandf or effering^ conform to, 
proper to. Vide Ruddim. Glo^. ad G. Douglas. 
Efferis alfo lignifies biifinefs. Douglas, p. 359. 4^- 
" The greateft part of our werkis and efferis 
** Ben erifit now."— — — 
Ufilefs this be only another mode of fpelling affairs » 

^ Ve-r. 4. Dirdum dardutn\ Term of derifion ; a great 
tido about nothing. Seems to be formed from the Ifland dyr^ 
pretiofus ; or rather from dyrd^ gloria, dyrka^ glorifico. The 

other 
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IX. 



Wi' that a frien o' his cried, Fy 1 
And up an arrow drew ; 

He forgit it fae fprcefully. 
The bow in flinders flew. 



Sic 



other word Teems to be added only, euphoniie gratia y unlefs 
it be alfo from the Ifland. daare^ rafli ; whence our verb, to 
dare. 

Ver. 6. Chard'} This is arfother part of the verb cheiry in 
the verfe before. Perhaps it may come from Goth, karfwa, 
minutim csedere. Sax. eeorfariy beceorfatiy amputare 5 ceorf-axy 
ftcuris. Hence char fignifies to *ujoundy or cut ; and our 
earvcy to divide or cut meat into fmall pieces. 

Ver. 8. Mard} Spoilt his ihooting ; made him err fb 
wide. Sax. amyrrarty diflrahere, confumere ; Aleman. 
merreriy to hinder 5 Id. meruy minutim, diiEpare ; marde% 
jdlifipavi« 

S T A N Z A IX. 

Ver. 3. Forgit} Prefled. lH./ergia. In Praeter. Fergdtf 
premere,. compingere. G. 

Fargy Preflura, apud Verelium. Hence, perhaps, our 
Vioxd. fardely burden. " Fergy^ (fays Ihre) " vocantur conti, 
<< qui ad continendum corticem, quo domus ruricokrum te- 
f* guntur, faftigio utrinq; dimittuntur.^* From this idea of 

R 2 preffing, 
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Sik was the will of God, trow I ; 

For, had the tree been trcw. 
Men faid, that ken'd his archery. 

He wald haif flain enow, 

Belyvc that dayJ 



X. 



preffing, perhaps the name of t fraith*s forge is derived ; at 
leafl, this etymology may be as juft as thofe mentioned by 
Menage and Junius, in Forge. Bifhop Douglas calls a fmith 
for gear e^ Sind a. for g^ forgiu, 

Ver. 4. Flinders'] Splinters. Bifhop Douglas writes it 
fiendris^ and Mr Ruddiman (in Gio^. ad Virg.) deduces, it 
from Lat. findere^ Fr. fendre^ Bat the true origin is the 
Gothic jUnga ; fraftum, utpote quod percutic^ido rumpitur, 
fays the learned Ihre. Isflinger^ pieces of broken ice. And 
thefe from flenga^ tundere^ percutere.; Gr, ^aaw, ftrio. 
Hence» too, Germ, flegel, our^j/7, and the Fr.Jeau^ From 
this idea, the Icelanders call a wedge Jicigrf and the Suio* 
Goths p/uggf in the fame fcnfe as we ufe it, viz. a j)iece of 
wood driven into a hole. Vide Jhre, Lex. in P/ug^. This 
mod accurate ctymologift thinks that the ancient Iflanders pro- 
nounced ^^r, fegmentum, fruflum* partem de toto demptam. 
If this origin be juft, we have hece the real meaning of the 
A. S. Jlifcef and o\xr flitch f as expreiEng a part of the carcafe 
f>f the fow. Ifland. Jfycke. In Trygwaf. Saga, p. ii. p. 23. 
Fleickls fneid^ fruftum lardi. Confer Jhre, Lc:» in t. 
Fiaca^ findere, partiri. Jun. in Flitch^ 

ViR. 7. That iend'} Scribe qtt/)a kend. 

KenJ 
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Kendy From kunna, Goth, fcire. Ulphiky kunnan^ to 
kfionx). Joh. vii. 27. Kunnum, Adde John xiv. ver. 4. 
Hefychius has MVVitVf fclre ; kunntft^ fcientia» now pro- 
nounced k$nft; kunnoga, notum facere ; lunnogf' fcieaSp 
peritus. Knytl. Saga, p. 4. ** Harald K. baud €unnugutm 
** tnannumi*^ ** King Harald confiihed the Ditinerf ;" or^ 
as we fay, the cunning men. Hence, he who attends to the 
courfe of the (hip is (aid to cunn the (hip. Transferred aUb 
to denote bodily flrength, if this be not its primary figftifi- 
cition. Al. chunnany poflei Talere> Germ, cbonnen. 
Anglice can» 

Ver. 8. Enonv] Enoagh^ many. Sax. genog^ genoh^ 
fatis ; Goth* ganohs^ multiis ; Ifl. gm^t^ nogtf abundance ; 
gnogr vel nogry abundantia. G. 

In Ulphila, Joh. xiv, 8. Gana unfis^ fuiEcit nobis. Alam. 
genuohy anyi enough* 

Ver. 9. Belyvi] Senfus hnjas vocis conftat ex Verfione 
G. Douglas* ubi fie redditur hoc carmen. 

<* Extempb Mnex fohuntur frigorc membra.^* 

*^ Belive Eneas' ^lembers fchuke for cauJd;" Et idud, 

" Ut prlmum lux alma data eft.^^ 

<* Belive as that the halefum day wox licht*'' 
Qnibus adde : 

** How iEneas in Afric did arrivei 

*« And that with fchote flew feaven hartis belive.^*. G. 

Mr Ruddiman would derive this word from Teuton, blick, 
ni6lus oculi. We in Scotland fay, A thing was done in a 
hlinki fuddenly ; from Ifl. hlinka nidlare ; ogonblicky ni^lus 
oculi. In the ancient Ballad of William ofCloudeJUcy (Rel. 
of Anc. Poetry, vol. j. p. 164.) 

« The 
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X, 



An hafty henfure, callit Hary, 
Quha was an archer heynd, 

Tytt up a taikel withoutten tary^ 
That torment fae him teynd* 



I 



" The fyrft boone that I wold all^c, 
" Ye wold graunt it me belyfeJ* 

Ibid. p. 91. 

<« He thoght to loofe him helive,^* 

S T A N Z A X. 

Bifhop Gibfon places here the Stanza beginniog, 
** A zape young man that flood him neift," he. 

which is the XII. in Ramfay's edition. 

1 

Ver. I. Henfure'] So Ramfay. Gibfon has here kinjman^ I 
we know not on what authority. Hein^ heiniy Celt, ftroog. 
young man. V. Bullet in Heini. It would feem that the 
copy followed by the Bifhop was very faulty ; or perju^s he; 
left out this wordy becaufe he did not underfland it. 

Ver. 2. Heynd'\ Lord H. in his Gloff. to the Ancient 
Scots Poems, explains it handy ^ expert. Douglas, p. 363. 53. 

— " Eneas heynd^ curtas, and gude.** 
And p. 306. V. 3. 

<* Clitius the heynd:^ 

Skinner writes bende^ which he explains, feat^ fine^ gentle^ 
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I wat na* quhidder his hand cou'd vary, 

Or the man was his fnen' ; 
For he efcapit, throw the michts of Mary, 
As man that nae ill meind. 

But gude that day. 

XI. 

VfeR, 3. Tytt up a taikk'] Made ready an art-ow. Chan- 
cer : 

" Well could he drcfi his takch yomenly." 

And : 

^* The tackle Imote, and depe it went." G. 

Douglas ufes the fame often : Thus, p. 300. v. i . 

*^ His bow with hors fenonnis bendit has he, 
«* Tharin ane tackill fet of fouir tree.*' 

And below, (ibid.) 

" ^hirrand fmertly furth flaw the takyllt^t*^* 

Tadtle, Goth. fig. ornamenta navis, rudentes* Ihre, in Let.. 
Tackle ; And hence we fay the tackles ^ the ropes of a (hip. 

Ver. 4. That torment fae him ieyrtd'] So Ramfay. The 
Bifhop reads : 

" I trow the miin was tien." 

Not having the MSS. we cannot judge which is the true 
reading. Torment is ufed by our old writers to fignify iwrathy 
anger^ indignation* 

Ver. 4. Teyndl Tien^ inccnfcd ; Sax- teona^ irrita- 
tto. G. 
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Teerif and, as Chaucer writes it tencf injary, vexation. 
Sax. teonant injuriae, calumnix ; iBelg. tenenttf tanen^ hritare. 
Tf iFf^«/9 vexare. Vide JudiuS) in Tfcn. 

Vbr. 5* 1 nvat nd*2 ^ lu^ow not. Goth, wet an f fcire. 
Ulph. vitan ; Ifland. vita $ Germ, nuijffen* The Latin, with 
the digamnuii hence forma video^r The A. S. for vitan^ put 
often m)tftan% Hence our ivtft ; / JViJl not. Non mul- 
tum abladit itS'ts, %tJ^i», qnx de acie tammentis quam 
oculorum ufurpantur ; as the moA ingenious critic Ihre ob- 
ferves, in H^eta. The Goths diftinguifh betwixt hoknvett^ 
artium fcientiay and manvieett, humanitas ; and indeed they 
are often found feparate. 

Ver. 6. Or the man nuas bhfrien^'} Bi(hop GiUbn reads 
thus: 

<* Or his foe was his friend.** 

Which is (carcely to be uuderdood. 

Vbr. 7. Michts ofMary^ Through the protection of the 
Virgin. Every body knowS| that the blind votaries of 
Popery more frequently addrefs themfelves in prayer to the 
Virgin Mary» than either to God or our BlefTed Saviour. 
The Soots fay mights^ power, from Ulphil. mahts^ magan^ 
pofle* Mark xiv. v. 20. Ni mag qtwiman* Non poiTum 
venire. Ifl. j/t mesga, 

Ver. .8. y/r mant &c.] Bi(hop Gibfon has it : 

<« As one that nothing meant.'* 

But I know not on what authority. He has either ufed un- 
warrantable liberties with the text, or has been mifled by fome 
erroneous copy. 

STANZA 
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XL 



Then Lowry lykc a lyon lap, 

An' fone a flane can fedder; 
He hecht to perfe him at the pap, 
* Theron to wad a wedder. 



He 



STANZA XI. 



VcR. T. Lap"] Run, a Cimbr. fffaupa^ in Imp. ^/Up cur- 
tcre. Vel leapt, a Sax. leapan, (altare, currere. Imperf. 
L,mup* G. 

The laft etymology is the tfttc one ; from laup we %, 
to hupt to jump. Thus Douglas, Virg. p. 418. 

<« Sume In haifl) with ane ioupe and ane fwak, 
*< Thaidefelf upcaftis on the horfis bak.*' 

Goth, hpa^ currere. Hence ioppa, a flea. Ulphila writes 
'hlaupariy faltare. Mark, chap. x. ver. 5. UJhlaupands, exilians. 
Jun. in GlofT. Ulphil. thinks this has fome conne^on with 
Atft/^^ce^^^ which Heiychius explains crct;/^^ haflens^ 

Ver. 2. FJane] Vide Note to Stanza VIIL 

Ver. 3. Hecht^ Hoped. A. Sox. hiht, ^es. G. 
' H^chty he promifed to himfeif, or vowed. So LL. Goth* 
cap. 4. I. (ap. Ihre in H^ta) Engin ma haita a huathki a 
Jiult epa hauga. Nemo vota nuncupabit, nee luco nee tumulo. 
Ulphila ^tf^^//^i«. Vide Mark xiv. 11. A\, hetzan. Gloff. 
LipCiy Giheitan, Ifland. heiiaf unde ieil yotiun* Streinga 
hcit^ ?oto fe obligare. 

S Vin, 
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He hit him on the wame a wap. 

It buft like ony bledder ; 
But fwa his fortune was and hap. 

His doublet naade o* lethei^ 

Saift bim that day. 

* t^ER. 4. PTad^ Pawn. Gotfi. ivadf pignos ; A, S. tveJs 
nvedde Jyl/an, pignus dare. Fenn. nxjeden. We muft obfertc 
here> for the illuftration of this phrafe, that it;^^^ properiy fig-^ 
nifics cloth ; becaufe, in the fcarcity of cafh of old, cloth was 

,^i¥eo a9 readj mouey^ and receded as f»ch for other goods* 
Hence, when any pledge was given, it was genendly chth^ 
ivad ; and from the frequency of this cuftora, *wad came to 
fignUy ^ t^edge^ We. ftill, fey, the 'wadding of a gun. 
By the common change of f and <u;» the Iflanders 
pronounce faU and fot. Alam. pfand\ Goth, panti 
fans ; Lat. pignus. Hence the Goth, verb nsiadfattaf oppig- 
norare, and the Scots law-term 'wadfeiU and h 'wadfst^ to, 
^ lay in pawn. In the middte Latin we find vadium, guadium^ 
' &c. Etrard ia Gr^ecifino, ap. Cange in Vadium* 

•* Vado viara, vado quadrupedem^ vadio, vadium do, 
'« fto conforte vador j fbnat hoc quod fum fidejuffor.*' 

Hence vadimoniare. Vide plura ap. Cange in Vadium^ tt 

in Fkgius: AMb caHed gagium^ undfe Fr. g^6\ and from 

•hence the ^/?jr^, offered by the challenger, and taken up by 

* the perfoB challenged, m furety that he was to fight the other- 

ViR. jf. Wdpl A blufit or edgelefs ftroke, in oppofition to 
"one that pierces the fkin. Tlic elegant Editor of the Scots 
Poems, printed Edinburgh, 1770, explains 'mapped^ fudden- 
ly ftmck down, that is, by a blunt Jirokc^ as of a cudgel. 

V£R. 



" / 
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Vrr. 6. Buff] Sounded ; a dulj found, fuch as a bladder 
iilled with wind makes, when ftruck. Puffoi wind ; flatus 
vcnti. Fr. houffei de vent ; Belg. hoffen^ to pufF up the 
cheeks with wind. Hence buffet ^ a blow on the cheek. Dan, 
fuffy plaga, idlus. Puffcy p^rcutere malas inflatas. Hence, 
too, vain-glorious boafters ^e called by the Dutch poffen and 

poecBan. Gr» Xlt^^Uuitv^ ychememius fpirarc. Fr, piaffe 
. pomp, vain glory. 

Vjr. 8. Doublet ofUther\ Our anccftors wore very com- 
monly clothes made of leather \ and anciently the inhabitants 
of this iiland ufed no other garments. But even long after 
^he ufe of woollens, thpfe who lived much in the woods, and 
the. yeomanry, were* often clad in ikins, Thuii Guy of Gif- 
tqni is drcffed, Rel, of Anc. Poet. vol. i. p. 83, 

<< And he w^s clad in his capul hyde, 
** Top, and tayle, an.d maype," 

We in this ifland had this cuftom from our German, and they 
ftovci their Scythian'anceftors, of whom Juftin, 1. 2. c. 2. 
<< Lans iis ufus, ac veftium ignotus, quanquam continuis fri- 
^< goribus urantur, pellibus tamen ferinis, aut murinis, ntun- 
♦* tur." Adde Ifidor, lib. 19. cap, 23. and Caefar of the 
Suevi, lib. 4. cap, i, CUiver. Geogr, 1, i, c. i6. We find 
the Emperor Charlemagn clothed with a fkin above his inner 
^arment6^ Eginhart} Tit. Car. cap. ^3. defcribing his drefs, 
<< Veftttu patrio, hoc eft Francico utebatiiir,«<-crura e^ p^^s 
^ iijilceamentis conftringebat, et jex pellibus Lumnis, thorace 
•• confedla, humeros ac peftus hieme mji«iebat.** This gar- 
ment was by the ancient Iflanders called ^/i/r, being made of 
iheep-ildii with the wool oq, imd ferved thegi as a cover for 
their beds at night, as well as a cloke, or robe, through the day^ 
Thus Ara Frode, LibeU. de Ifland. cap 7. defcribing Thor- 
jpir^oing t9 he^t ** Oc braeiddi fcUd^fin 9 Cc, et ^xplicabat 

S 2 . ' ** ftragulam 
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xn. 

( 

The buflFfae boift*roufly abaift him. 
That he to th' erd dufht down ; 

The ither man for deid there left him. 
An* fled out o* the town. 



ThQ 



" ftragulum fuum fuper fc.'* It is ftill cuftomary in Green- 
land, Iceland, Finland, and Lapland, to fleep on /l<ins, and 
alfo in Norway. Vid. Buff. Lex. ad ara Frpde in Felldr. 
Even the women of diflindbion wore their feld, in the day 
time* So the Norwegian poet of Gudruna : 

^< Som det pu lakked till (j^uelden 
** Indkom Fru Guru vaxAfeldeny 

<< In the evening came in the Lady Gudruns^ clothed in her 

\ 

I 

STANZA XII. 

t 

We give this Stanza from Gibfon's edition. It is not \vk 
Ramfay's, though by the (tile it appears to be genqine. 

Ver. I. Buff^ Vide Supra, Stanza ii. Buff^ fays Gib- 
fon, a blow or flroke. 

Ahaijfl Abafed, a(loni(hed, fays Gibfon. 

Perhaps it (hould be ahajhed s confternatus, ftupefadlus. 

Suid. A^tffo;, M^f%of, M^BK €5-pM//eK0f T« Pfltfeif, fr/ 

. Af^MV ; filens, cui ereptus eft ufus loquendi. Chaucer 

has aha*\i!cd for ^baflied. X was niawed for merveik. 
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The wives came forth, an' up thay reft him. 

Am* fand lyfe in the lown ; 
Then wi' three routs on*s erfe they reir'd him. 

An* cur'd Jmn out o* foone, 

Frac hand that day* 

:^iiL 

Jun. derives it from Sax. Btap / de quo Tide Lyei Sax. 
Didl. Confer Jun. in Ba/e. 

« 

Ver. 2. Dujht\ Fell down fuddenly. Dufch^ contunderei 
^lllidere. Douglas^ p« 225. i. 

" The (harp hedit fchaft dufchit with tl;? din?." 

And p. 296. 34* 

** fl^c birnand towris down roUis with ane ruche, 
" Quhil all the hevynnefs dynlit with the dufche*^ 

Ver. 5. Wives'^ Women. Wify ap. Sax. et /w^ ap, 
()irabr. fseminam> vel mulierem fignificat. Gib. 

Thus, Gen. iii. 2. xx. 5. This nvyfy This woman. Adde 
Caedmon, 58. 9. Matth. ix. 20. An tvyf^ ^i^sedam mqlier. 
To. iv. 9. Samaritanifce nvyff A Samaritan woman. Gcn% 
y. 2. Were and nuif^ Man aqd woman, male and feipale. 
Vide plura ap. Lye, in Wif. Hence 'wftnany nvimmani *• «• 
ivif-^man^ Mulier, fsemina. Alam. Uui^, Uuip ; Germ- 
nueif. The learned Ihre mentions two derivations ; firft, a 
vjefwaf to weave ; or elfe firom luif, or hw/^ calantica, a 
woman's head-drefs, metaphorically, as the northern writers 
fay, Gyrdle oc linda, Girdel and beltf for man and woman ; 
and alfo hatt oc hatta^ pileus et vitta, in the fame fenfe. 

Y^a* 5« -^Of? ^/^] Snatched. Sa^. rcafian^ rapere. G. 

HCBC 
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Hence Douglas ufes it (or robbed> pulled, or forqed awayn 
74. iz. 

** The rayne and roik reft from us ficht of hevin.*' 

Teut. raubefif (poliare | raffen, compere. Hence bereave^ he-* 
reft ; and the Scots, to reave f and reaver^ a rMer$ often 
jufed for a pirate. Hifl. of Wallace, pt 342. 

** Upon the fea yon reaver long has been.'* 
And p. 343. 

" At ilka (hot he gart a reaver die.*' 
fleif^ rapine, robbery. G. Douglas, p. 354. 30, 

** For na conqueft, reify ftayt, nor penfioun.'' 

Ver. 6. Loun\ Ilogijie, rafcal, AUi^dit. £lng. r/nov/^ 
Douglas, p. 239, 

** Quod I, Lpun^ thou leis." 

The old ballad of Gilderoy,^ Reliq. Anc. Pqet, p. 3Z4, 

«« And bauldly bare away the gear 

«« Of many a lawland /?«»." , / 

X.ye Addit. to Junius dedupcs it fronai Cimbr. luin ; ig- 
oairus, piger, incrs, 

Ver. 7. Routs'] Roarings bellowings. Ciwib.. at ryta^ 
vel rauta ; frendere, vel rugire belluarum more. Angli Bor. 
dicuntf The ox roi^U ; et hinc ap. Scotos rout^^ eft idem a^ 
to make a great noife. Ut habet Douglas : 

<* The firmament gan rummil, rare, and rmt*^ 

Hinct oborto tumultu dicimus^ What ^^rout is here ^ Item 
^tpfirepitUf What a rout you nidte ? G. Pau|tU 

♦* The are bcgouth to rumbill arid rout*** 

SaK. hrutatiy to fnort, to fnore in fleeping. This is Mr Rud- 
4iman*s etymon $ but we imagine it comes more iiomfediately 

fron\ 
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xui. 

A zape zung man that fiude Kim neift. 

Loused aflF a fchot wi' yre ; . 
He ettKt the bem in at the brieft. 

The bolt flew owre the byre. 

Anc 

.-^om the Goth, bropian^ claoare. Ulphila^ Mattlu xXTii. 4$* 
U/ropida JHbnai tntkilai^ clamayit voce magaa. Luke siibu \o* 
Hropjandt clamabunt. IHand. broop^ clamor; Alam* ruafan^ 
clamarei vocUerare. Is roopy^ hoarfe, derived from this I . 

Ver. 8. Frac handl^ QuicUyj io. » little time. A^g. out 
of hai^l^ G« 

STANZA XIIL 

This xs the catkin Raxniay's edition^ owtog to the onuffioa 
of the foregoiog, which we give from the Biihop's editioa ; 
but this ij^th Stanza it omitted by Gibfon. 

. : V;£R. 1. Z^pi OT 2^pd^J Ready, akit. We have akeady 
Jatd why OUT old writers ahntys ufe the z for the ^* JCngliib* 
when it b^^ioi the word, as zeJr, yeir — zour^ pur<, 6cc* 
l^ouglas, p« 4X)9* \4 I9« 

** The biiTy knapis and verlotis of his ftabil, 
" About thyme ftude, fafl zape and ferviabil.'* 

It may alfi) mean minting, infulting. Chaucer thus ufcs it. 
H. R. 1927. 

"And 
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** And fayd to mc in great y^/^, 

*< Yeld the, for thou may not efcape*'* 

Jfland* geipt bdafting. Chaucer, Lucre, v. 1 8« 

•A—** Tarqinltis the yonge 
** Gan far to y^/^, for he was light of tonge." 

Hence it came to fignify jefting, li^ht talking. Id Fr. libi 
»• 1 167. . 

** He gan his bdft>/« fofth to fcift, 
*' And made her fo to laugh." 

Neiji^ Next. . In Decalog. Angl. Sax. Ne wilna thu, thi* 
toes hehflan yrfes med unriht ; Ne concupifcas bona proximl 
lui injufte. Neh^ nigh ; nehftf neare/l. Hence neh-bur^ 
neighbour, from Ulphila's neguha^ nigh. Mark ii. 4. Neguha 
gnuimafty To come nean Alem. Hab'i Bel. naty naef* 
Whence our Scots naar^ Be^« 

Ver. 3. EttUt] Defigned, ^med, intended. Cimbf. 
Atatla^ defignare, deftinare* 

** The goddes ^//////, if werdes were not contrare." G« 

JEtla (fays the learned Ihre) indicat varios ^mentis humanse 
ittotus, ut dum deflinatx fibi proponit, judicat, fperait, 6fc. 
Ifland. id. Thorften Wik, S. p. no. Dat atla eg. Id Sperd, 
vel animo concipio. Lex. Scanica, p. 16. feft* 21* Mtla nuider 
Jrandajin ; Confulttre cum cdgnatis, vel amicis fttis* Con- 
fbnat Or. t^tXtOf nee fenfu longius diftat, qumm utrumq; 
defiderium voluntatis ad quidpiam tendens denotat* . 

Sztrn} The A. Sax; beam ; Ifl. barn ; a bairan^ ieraK'$ 
parere* Gib. 

It is is originally derived from the Goth, barns- Vide UI- 
phila, Luke i. 41. and ii. i2« We find it even ufed to fignify 
a girl, Mark v- 39, 40. Hence barnilof a little boy, an in- 
fant- Luke i. 46- Jah thu barnilo^ And thou child- Alam. 
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larny hern. Let us obfcrve, by the way, that our oM 
authors often ufe hairn^ to demote young men, full-grown 
perfonsy as the Englifh do child. So Pallas^ addreifing jEncas^ 
ap. Douglas, p. 244. 33. 

<< Come, furth, quhatever thou be, heme bald." 

And p. 439. 2i. 

1 " And that awfull herney 



** Beryng fchaftis fedderit. 



99 



Bern time^ the whole number of a woman'ft children. Id. 

P- 443- 

^* Bare at ane birth ■> 

•* The nlcht thare moder, that harne time miferabill.** 

The ancient Englifh writers apply child to knights. Thus 
the Child of EUe, Reliq. of AJnc. Poetry, p. 107. 

" A94 yonder lives the Child of Elle, 
<* A young and comely knight," ^ 

Warburtpn, Notr on Shakefpeare, obfenres* that in the tinu^ 
of chivalry^ the noble youths who were omdidates for knight*- 
liood, during thQ time of th^ir probat;ioQ, were called I^fans^ 
Varlets^ Ifamoyfelsf Bachelieru From this comes the Scots 
vord chiely which is ^plied to a young mau, full-grown. ^ . 

Ver. 4. Bolt"} Arrow. Sagitta capitata, fays Junius* 
Cymbr. BoUu Belg. holtf hout. Non abludit ^oA/fi jaculum; 
fi^KiJ^iif nufTiUa > a ^ttKhvj ja^o. 

Byre2 Cowhoufe. Theotif. Buer eft cafi, tugurium. 

Item, hyre eft Yilla, fiquiden^ har eft pagus, villa praedium. 
Gib. 

In the old Gothic hyr^ pagus; a hof habitare. AI(b hy^ 

jpagns. Hefych. fiv^to^, oiX);/^«, habitatio. Etym. Mag. 
ft^^up/«r fto ivotxoVf and fivfio^iVf Hefych. pro o/xo3>ef'* 
^* (^amcjfifi alis olim urbes qod fierinti ^aam jgrandi- 

T ** otes 
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Ane cxydt Fy ! he had flaia a prieft, 

A myfc bezond a myre ; 
Then bow and bag frae him he keift» 
And fl^d a$ ferfs as fire 

Frae flint that day* 

XIV, 

<< oresvHfaDy hbc etiam urbes ^viantumm a^Upros^ idetii 
<* nominis habuerci et etiamnum inter Dano? bubent^'.* 
fays the learned Ihre. Hence ' By fogdeyl^x2£tQ(MA ei^atis* 
By,lag^ Jtts civitatis, who fomaode^ de reb. Get. H-anflatea 
beliagOy bypwifti city-officer, or conftaUe, Byr,^ inhabitant \ 
A- S. bure / Getm. bauer^ 

Ver. 5. Slain a frieftj This was, in ttofe days 0/ igno-» 
ranee, deemed thfe mod horrid murder that (tedid be com-> 
mitted, aod in a manner iftemifflbk, the pctfon df a ptieft bcr 
Ing held itiueh more facred ehali that of ^tty hcftn^,, Hence, 
in the laws of the middle ages, we find the fine, br ccympetift^ 
tion fbr the murder of a prieft, nmch high^ than ttlat 6f a 
iayttiail, of whatever high rank he might be. They were eftiv 
mated aecctrditig to their iet^^ degrees ; and hencey in the 

Jaws of Salute, p. 15 1. we fi^d Tryhy&dmoii> Systhyndmoni 
l\ ff. Hom^ducentoniiii, trecentdrtim» fexGentcrruttfolidDruA| 
^very ma^'s life, from the lawf no thacof tktf eoteager, ba¥ia| 
a fixed price- (et upon it This wat gengrtUy called twregiUf, 
nucrgildf and manmyrdf the fries of a ntan* By the lawa df 
King Atbelflan, the Kiog's life is valued at 30,000 thryrofisi 
an Arehbiihop's ajc ons half of this fufn. A ooaimoii m^'$ 
life ifl; bought for 267 duymfas ; but a Ufhop'ft ift 8boo; an^i 
one io fiai{4e prieA'a ord»» at aoco» In the addiibos to tii9 
8a]i« lawy ,9mde t^ ij^ 'Smftr^ Lpu»> anod Stftt we find 
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Wt' forks and daik they lent grit flaps, 

And jflgLiiff tqgidder like fiyggs j 
Wi* JboHgw^ of ibarns tbay beft ibkw kapps, 
<^hyfc dttay of btms maid brigjgs. 

! 

4lie conipenfjition for ajMiett alwajrs triple to that of a layman ^ 
«Uid if the 6!ren4er Jiad not.wJ|i'ei;e\tr^th to pay, he wasjbld &r 
a. flave. "'^fea-^ 

YiiR. 7, ,^^^] The quiver pf sorrows, which, .was often 

*ade of the 1km of a bealL ' 

. ' ■ . '. ' 



ST A^Y, A Xt^. 

YtKyX. f'lafj} PoiU^gVts ]iKri^8 it Jbtj/pisf flrokat^gireii 
with a blunt weapon, , -itt^^. %5 ^ ; i^l. JHeliqe . .&%. jfeW^t 
col^hus, a fpnq, f^js iRt^cl4imaa. Fi^pf fay^, jun., e^^tcQmi- 
ta3 cujuifq^ j-ei mqUis -ac ^^ndujg, ^u«e^; a4 Icitem ^^^Uf^ ^^ 
tim foncutiturv,It^a./Arf<^/r/^ ^A|^gUs,eftfl}{g}qft^./ FJ^'fi- 
j^f i^ulJ^ri.um. Teijtpn.^^i^^ .libeM,|)r:|3^3«)Pv t^fil^oe^ 

too,.Suio-Q9th>y?^l4>>"8^lahi^fflJ# j^ gao itid-f^j^c^ ^r-Pf-i^ 
i^/tf%V^Q, ]VtfHh hi35urpfili^CO^ ob&rvf^|be,g;)aiied^ion 
betwijitjjie^Graek apd ^cjt^n J^c^g\|i^cs ^ jdfiua uefgpe, qui 
patub i)rc, et didw^is lathis |u;, ^perinde .jn ,iljfi .{lii^Ura 
fij^ca^ .^^'Jl^y ^^«]x6 jdp^'ftc .a j«^8 /tffr ^4^ W^ 

..'"''■. sr ,^ fey 



/ 
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6y alfo^ a troad laugh, a Broad flare. Perhaps fiatter may 
be alio deri?ed ixofiaU ^c ^ipo yide Jan. in Flatter • 

Ver. 2. Fryggs^ Perhaps this is the lame as freik^ ap. 
Douglas, .ji^Ufh impertinent fellow. Teuton. j^^cA, pro^ 
ternisi pn>tax. ]Petulaas» fays Mr Ruddiman ; undeAngl. 
freikt whim or capHce, In the Jus Aulicurti of King Mag- 
snsy ^no 1319. fedt. 9. we£nd (bme public game or meetings 
called frimarky prohibited ^n account of the mifchiefs and 
wrongs they did to each on thefe occafions. t'ramledis 
fbrbjudher minne herre pokor frimark, l^c^ ulterius pro- 
hibita e^Te yult dominus meus ompia ludicra, fritnark\^i£t^f 
five equo peragantur, five aliaff. Confer Ihre in Frimark. 
Thele Iports'were ^o caAti. fiylemarteJf de quo id. ibid. 
Vide Jus Aulicum, Pan. anno 1590. fedt. 25. 

Friges'] Forlan eagerly, libenter, a Cixtib. frigdf libido, 
Oibf* vide infra. Stanza ai. ▼• 4. Note. 

Ver. 3. Bougars^ Rafters ; probably from A. S. hugan 
fie^erCf unde bohf boga, a bough or branch. 

Ver. 4: Be/l'] Beat. Thtts tbctword is u/ed by G. JDou^ 
^las. 

£le*m kappj'i Alltidirig to the blue Caps of boHnet^ our 
commonalty- ttfually wear oit their heads. 

Vrr. 4. Briggs'\ Bridges: The elegSnt etymologift Ihre 
obferves, that the onginal word liiro^ fignifyingflfaiufn ati^ 
quod-^Vixint obfervare bbet (adds he) fepteritribnem notfrum 
folura efle, qui hoc primitivum reiinuerit, dum caeteri dialedli 
omnes diminutivtmi ejus adopftiEtitrrit. Such Is hrigga^ from 
Iro ; Byggay (torn Bo; fagga, ftotafoy Bet. Hence, too, the 
Suio«Goth. hrofjoly tabulatum pontis \ Broklfia^ fulcimentum 
^ntis 5 hookarf idem ; Brygga^ a bridge ; A. S. Brigg^ Brycges 
Germ, bruch. Obfcrve hefe, that, as in many other t^ords, 
Ibe Scots have kept more clofdy to the orthography and pro- 

noDciatioA 
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The reird raife rudely with die ra|^8^ 
Quhen rungs War laid on riggs j 

. * ■ * 

The wyfis came forth wi^ cryg and dapps $ 
Lo J quhair my lyking liggs ! 

9Foth thay, that day. 

'' * * • 

hunciation of the mother hDgazgs$ than moft of the odier 
horthem dialedls. 

Ver. 5. J^ird2 Or Rerdet &r thas k (boiild be ym»% 

Dot as in Gibfon's edition rein R^nrde \A properlj dpiWNll!^ 
noifey and fhouting. Douglas^ p. 500. 30. ' 

*< Bot the Trojimis raiit ane Hcry ia the are, 
« With rerde and clamour,"— 7— 

And p. 37. 12, 

'* Syne the r«W followed of the zounkeris of Troy,** 

Ruddiman derives it from Sax. reod^ fingua» (ermo, as diit 
primary idea feems to have been that of Jhouting^ Henc^ 
too, rede^ council, advice. Teut. raad^ Concilium 5 rnien 
fuadere; Angl* aread^ to ptonounce. 

Rafps^ Stroak ; alio the ibund made by a (Iroak. Doii(gl» 
301. i'o. » 

<< On bois helmes and fcheildis the Urerely Ichbt, 
'• Maid rap for rap.** '---^^ 

And 143. 12. 

^^ Als fad as rane fchoure rappU on the thai." 

Alludit *t(tf^<»9 percatio, lays Rndd. who derir^s this from 

Jireppatt, 
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breppan^ tapgc^. But tlf :txaer jes^nDttlGseiif /loibeirom 
Goth, hropjan damare^ £xixaxkt^ found npa<j.e ^,(b<y: ii^ke. 
In Suio« Goth, rappf iflhis ; gifwa en ett fappj to give one a 
Uow ; iri^p4h -the orerby , to ck-aw or ptfll ^leaty. . I51phtla» 
Mark iL 23. Raupj0njiJ^SficsiB ^kHsu. . c ' ^ 

Ver. 6. JR,ung^ A ^ngjh |K>k ; tfland. runne, faltus 

' ^ggl And riggsHf the back bone. Goth, rygg; Ant. 
^iggf dorfum ; liland. hriggur ; Goth, righenf ipin?, dorfi« 
Notat etiam dorfam re! jugum momis ; Gn V^^< jupMofy the 
ridge of a hill. In Scot, the riggin of a hodfe ; Goth* tygg* 
kmfdift^iSfa%9 <vert A»fc \ ikeriUy ^e <t»0r/ ofthe "fiack^ne. 
Vide iiir<^ l4«« in jTf^. 

Vbr. 8. Likyng'i Mjr-bcdoVed. Theodf. Mon^ placere 5 
Sax. /rV<i«, ik^gimtf gekcant ^om TPheot. guoAtchan^ lik^ 
properly corpus animatum. m^ila, Markx. rer. 8. Tha- 
nafeiths nl vind tua^ ak leik ain^ They are no lo^er two, 
but one fieib, or ope bodj* , Jtlence vtef^h^ for a Jpxciy ^irl, 
Hawamaal StK>ph. 84. 

<< Annad thotte mier ^c^e vtiema 
' <« Enn vid thad M liffa." 

«< Nil ego pulchriua Ci^it^e fQXtxU 
«« Quam illo corpqre (puella) potiri**' 

Hence Douglas nfes likandlie^ for plcalantlyi cont<»a(^dtyi 

p. 253- H- 

'< Sae likandlse in peace and .liberties 

*< At eis his commoun pepil govemit he.*^ 

Liggh'} Lies on the ground. tJ^ila ItganfXo lie. Luke 
ii. 16. Bigetan thata larnXr^do in uzetin^ They found the 
Babe lying in a manger. Ifl. ligg^a ; Al. 1igtn\ Bd« liggent 

Suie- 
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Tbay giriiit and lute gird W graiM^ 

nk goffip oder grieved. 
Sum ftrak wi' ftiags, fum gaddert QaSns^ 

Sufa fl^ and iB mifci^cvet* 

Hit 

Suib-Gpth. calls mnrtTv^tfJAf^W/y as landsi houiest &^ //^« 
y^ ; and fnovcahte^ gangandc fa* In Scot, the unmoTcaUe 
wood of a min is called the lying graith^ in oppofitio^ tath« 
viov'mg part, which we call ganging graitb* Douglas, p, 
46?. 1 6. 

—« They kid thb FaOas ^ing; 

« Ligging thereon." 

S T A N Z A XV. 

Ver. i» Girned} Den^bttS frendebant ut folent hotofliefe 
dolore iraque perciti. A. & gnir?te% indij^patio, mitftttia* 
Csedmon 52. 19. Mid gnirne^ cum quaerimonia, indigmttur* 
It is written alio gnorne^ mopftus, dejedlus, quxrulus. Con- 
fer Lye^ Glofil Sax. ia voce. The Saxon plainly fiow» from 
Goth, knorraf murmarare ; Sax. gnarteni quod psoprie ({ays 
the elegant Ihre in Lex.) de canibus hirrientibat ufuipatur 
111 r i;sr»rrtfy to murmur. Olafs Sag. cap 96% Buender knu* 
rudu ilia; ruftici murmurabant. vehementer. Knurh ;aiid 
iulla denotes the murmur of the turik dove. Vide £13r» 
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«S« 14* SecDidom hoc (fayt Ihre) knorra proprie erit,^ 
mlif fttU iogemifcere. 

GiUbo for girned reads glanvndf which he rightly obfarres 
ODOKt frtm Chnbr. Att glora^ Hppe profpedare ; bat we koow 
•oc bit authority here for this alteration. Adde Lyc^ b 

Lute girdj Gtfc hard ftrokes. Doughs u(es gird, the 
fcxb^ to figoify Jlrikf tbr9iigb* Throw gird, did thruft 
ihcoagh. Sax. gird, firga. Vid. Exod. iv. ver. 2. Matth. 
S* ter lo. Leg. Im. 67. Virgata terrx, hoofs being made 
rf loQtt before they were ibrmed of iron. Heoce Scots 
^^ 'fi^ t boop ; tod from it comes girdU* Gird to de- 
cetvt'or hguite, to ^Mhout oi^e, to tafii them in* In this. 
foA^ Dotig^> p. 2ig. 22. 

« Wat it BOt efio hj »Dt finzet gird i** 

i #w faUe Aory» or trtctu AUndit g|niB|.fynuro^'^t;^^ yvfou^ 
fi|t Rttddimaiu 

G90f9Of2 GrotM. Douglas, j^r<9iyjr/, groaned. The reader 
w9l obfenr e in this vcrfe the propenAty of our old Scots poets 
10 iBiteratio»» a iort of omaoieBt they feem fond of adopting as. 
oficD as pofEble» and which was much in requeft with our 
guadt na vtm tpceftors* as we learn from Wormius de Lit- 
tenr. Ramca* a»d ibe poems of the anciem Skalds ftifi re- 



Vta* J. G$J/tp2 Froperly godfather, pater luftricos 5 Sax. 
gt ^B e^ cognatns ex parte dei. Vide Jun. in Gofp* ** And 
«Ae ch^ was called Codbearn,^ Godfoo. Chaucer, p. 
t09» tf« ^ And ccrtes parentete is in two manners, either 
M ^tfAfie or llelhfie ; ghoftly, as for to dele with his godfib.** 
^tnm die drinking on thofe occafioosn tiie matres Iuftrics» 01: 
|QteBdiera» were caUed» in no rerj good acceptation; 

CoJPfsi 

I 
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GoJJips ; and to go a go$plng^ denoted a drinking match* 
And in this fenfe our poet here ufes it of thofc drunken 
downs. 

Ver. 3. Stings'} Poles, ftavcs. QirtAx. Jlau?tg\ Plur. 
fieingufy hafta, contus, baculus. Angl. Bor* Stangs. Gib. 

Heace nid Jiangs the fpear or pole of infamy, erefted againft 
thoTe who were called nidingr^ infamous. In what this in- 
famy confided, (wW, fignifying infamy or reproach) fee in 
Ihre, Lex. voce Nidin^ ; and Jus Sueon. Vetuft. p. 346. 
which palTage Dr Robertfon has tranflated^ Hiflory of 
Charles V. vol. I. chap. 5. p. 291. of the tarious ceremonies 
mfed in fetting up the ipear or Jiang of in£im^l Vide Barto- 
lin. Ant. Dan* p. 97. ieqq. Steph. in Sax. p. 116. Egill 
Skallagrim, the tiunous bard, deeming himfelf highly injured 
by King Eric Bloddox of Norway, who had profcribed 
him, refolved, before he left his dominions, to fet up the 
nidjiangi or fpear of infamy, againft him. Having furprifcd 
dne of his villas by night, and killed one of Eric's fons, and 
feveral of his friends, with his own hand, juft before he fet 
k\\ for Iceland, *< Confcenfa rupe quse continentem fpedtkbat, 
•* gerens haftile coryKnum," (fays Torfasus, Hiftor. Nor. 
to3. II. p. 177.) " caput ei equinum afExit, formulam hu- 
*• jufmodi prsefaius ; Hie ego haftam infamias {nidjiang) ad- 
^ verfus regem Eiricum et reginam Gunhildam ftatuo« Tunc 
*« capite cquino in continentem converfo, Convert©, inquir, 
*^ has diras, in Genios qui banc terram incolunt, ita ut omnes 
^ incems fedibus vagentur, nee quifquftm eorum receptacul! 
^ compos flat, donee regem Eiricum et Gunhildam tota hac 
•* terra ejecerint, et imprefla fiffurac rupis hafta, litteris Runi- 
•« cts banc formulam incidit." The learned reader will at 
once fee the analogy of this ancient Scandinavian curfe, and 
that of the Romans^ deyoting others to the inferoal gods* 

U Wo 
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We have tranfcribed this carious pafTage for two reaibns; 
Firftf It fenres to ex^atn a term in dd6 of oui^^Engfiih hiftori- 
aoSy which oar critics can make nothing of, though quite 
intelligible to thofe who know die meaning of the word 
tiidimgr. Matthew Paris, in bis Hiftory of WilUam kufus^ 
p. .12. 54. *^ Rex ira inflammatus, fiipendiarios milites fuos 
^* Anglos congregate et abfq; mora, ut ad ob£dioi^m Teniant, 
** jubet ; niii velint ful) nitbif^g nomioe, quod ladne, neqmvi 
*^ fi>nat» recenieri* Angli» qui nihil coatt^mdiofia^ et viltui 
^ seftimant) qoarn hujufmodi ignonllisiofo vocabulo notari»'' 
6V. It is entertaining enough to iee Watts^ th^ karned 
editor of this Monkifh Hiftory, gravely deducbg this word 
fipom nidttf night. Nor has Spehnan fucceeded better {GloC' 
in Niderling) deriving it from nidt afiefi, vdiAlingi a ducken. 
** Ac fi ignaW i(li homines {&7S he) qui in exercitom pro- 
<< ficUci noiuB^ pulbrum inftar eflenty qd de nido non aude- 
^< ant prodire." Would it not hate bten better for the learn- 
ed Knight to owoi thu he did not underftand the phrafe I 
We hence, too, ex^n the phrafe unnithitigi lA the Annali 
<rf Waverlyf anno 1088. «« Rex Will Junior mifit per to- 
<< tarn Angliam, et mandavit nt qui cuoq; foret wmUhtHg^^ 
« Teniret ad eqm.'' Ufh prtrativey and nidingf iofamous % 
u ^.Whoever was brave, and wiliifig to fight. 

The ficond motive for quoting particularly the paflage of 
Torfieus above, wa$ tb explsdn a cufiom fiiU prevalent among 
the country peofde of Scotland, who oblige any man, who is 
fb unmanly as to beat hit wift, to ride aflride on a lon^ 
pole, borne by two men, through the village^ as a mark of the 
higheft infamy. This they call riding the Jiang f and the 
perfbn who has been thus treated ieldom recovers his honour 
in the opinion of his neighbours. When they cannot lay hold 
of die culprit faimieify they put fime young fellow on the 

fiang^ 
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fiang^ or pole, who proclaims that it is not on his own ac- 
count that he is thus treatedi bpt on that of another perfon, 
ivhom he names. 

We may obfenrc here how common and familiar the Gothic 
vras to the Englifh, even in the eleventji century, Eric Blod- 
/dox being driven out of Norway, came with his Queen and 
.Court to feek for prote^ion from Athelftan, who gave him 
Northumberland, anno 935. He lived much at York ; and 
he and his people converfed familiarly with the Englifh of 
that age^ without needing an interpreteri as dic^ his cotempor 
rary Eigil SkaDagrim, the bard, when in the fervice of King 
Atheldan. A centi^ry and an half before this period, we 
find the great Alfred entering familiarly into the Danifh camp, 
^nd diverting them in the feigned charafler of a bard, without 
their fufpefling him to be ^ foreigner, which could aot have 
happened, had his language di€ered from their own. 

Ver. 3. Stanes'\ Stones^ Go\!tu Jiains ; Szx.flaftf lapis; 
Angl. Bor, ftcafif G. 

The Iflandic Spelling is ^ain. Thus, in all the Runic 

infcriptions, N, rijiajlainy N. erefted this (tone, viz. to the 

memory of fome deceafed perfbn. Sometimes they write it"^ 

ftein. Worm. Monum. p. 245. SajG fati Runir Stein. Safi 

Runicum lapidem pofuit^ 

Vbr. 4. MifcbeveQ The verb from mifchief. The Gothic 
particle mifs^ always implies defeft, error, or fpmething bad ; 
as miftruft, miflead, mifcall, niiiapply, l!fc. So the French 
inefianty mefontent^ mecompter^ and the like. The Latins 
ufed male in the fame manner ; malefidus^ metlevalidust effemi* 
naius. The Barb. Lat. Misfacere, mal^ s^gere, peccare. 
Confer Jun. in Gloff. Ulphil. p. 256. Ifl. mijfater^ people 
^vho differ, ^raong whom concord is wanting. Misfodfel^ 

U 2 ai^ 
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The menftral wan within twa wains, 

That day fii' weil he prievit ; 
For he came hame wi' unbirsM bains, 

Quhair fcchtars war mifchieved, 

For evir that day. 

xvr. 

an abortion. Vide Ihrc, Lex. in Mffi. MiJftyrtHA^ maid 
ct ignominiof^ tradlarc. Bibl- 111. Judg. xix. ver. 26. Og 
peir k'tendu hennar^ og miftyrmau henne alia pn noH- They 
knew heri and abufed her all the night. 

Ver. 5. Wan"] Got withir>, or betwixt two waggons. So 
Douglas ufes the phrafe, tVan be/orcj He got before. Sax. 
^endauy to go ; nuendan hidar ac thrder^ to wander hither 
and thither. Vide Lye, in Wendotu 

If aim'] Contrafted from luaggorty as fi"om the Sax. nuagen 
is formed nuan and nueign* Alara. luagan ; Ifland. vagn ; 
alludit oyjivy a^^/aMcr, vehiculum. 

Ver. 6. Prievtt'] Proved, found. Ifland. /r^^ to exar 
mine or try. Hence Sax. profian ; id. prof^ an experi- 
ment. Hence Germ, prufen ; Fr. preuve^ eprouver ; 
Aug* proof, Kon. Styr. p. 14. Pr^*wa med fullom Jkaflotttf 
Prove by evident reafons. Profshen^ a touchflone. 

The pronunciation here belongs to the Scots ; nor is it in 
nfe in any of the fifter dialers. Thus Douglas, ProL to 
Book 10. p. 309. 

" Thocht God be his awin creature to prieve^^'* 

To prieve fuch a difli, /. c, to tafte it. 

V£R. 
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XVL ^^ 

Heidi Hutcheon wi' a hiffil ryfs. 
To redd can throw them rummil ; 

He muddilt them down lyk ony myce. 
He was iiac baity bummyl. 

Thocht 

Ver, 7. Unhirs^d'] Unbruifed bones. Birr^ force, vio- 
lence ; alfo the noife an arrow makes in its flight. Douglas 
ufes thus the wprd birrand. Ifland, bir^ ventus fecundus ; 
fnier biriar^ oportet me. Hence Sax. m^ byriad^ vcl gehy* 
riad\ all which incli|de (he idea of force aqd (Irength^ 
And this is furely a more natural etymology thap that froni 
v/r, or vires^ which the reader will fin4 in Ruddiman's 
Gloffary. Confer Vpff. Etyipol. in Brifa* Cimbr, brlpm^ 
a bruife* Hefych. ^fi^e<» 'jrn^tif flringendo premit. 

Ver. 8. Fechtan'] Here is another inftance of the old 
pronunciation retained by the Scots* Alam. febtan^ vcbtant 
to fight ; and the S^x.fiobtan* 



STANZA XVI. 

Vbr. i« i?jyJ] Bough, twig, or ftake. A. Cimbr. Hrihf 
qtiod virgam ramum, vel virgultum, fbnat. Fil eg tyfta hann 
med mapnanna hraife ; Cafligabo eum cum virga virorum* 
Bibl. Ifl. 2 Sam. vii. 14- Hinc breifar apud Ifland. loco yir- 

gultis obGu ; et ^r^j, j[irgultis confita domus, cafula. Danis 

4iU0q; 
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quoq; Hrih foftr^ eft ftrues c ramis arbofum congcfta, ct a 
rice dyke* Apud Anglos Sept. eft fepcs ex caefis ramis et 
yirgis texta. Gib. 

A. S. hrls't viment frondes ; Al. ris ; Germ- re'ts;^ 
Hib. ras; Fen. rifu, Alludit 'p/4 vimen, fays the learned 
Ihre, in Ris. Ulphik nfes nrii/, to fignify a reed, which he 
and Wachter deriye from r//&, fargere, in the fan» manner 
as the 'LAWfurculus. Suio-Goth. rifat virgis csedere ; rif' 
hady yerbera, 

Ver. 2. Redd"] We cannot guefs the Bifhop's meaning in 
his note on this word red; Sax. to rath^ confeftim, prefently, 
1^0 redf in Scots, fig. to loofe, %o unravelj or un^ld, Sq 
Douglas, 127. 43. 

f* This being faid, commandis be every fere, 
" « Do red thair ^akillis, and ftand hard by there gare.'' 

Confer p. 339. 44. wbere rede fig. tq m^^e way. So wc 
fay, To red the 'way ; p> cl^r the way. To rede marches, 
iettle boundaries betwixt contending parties ; figuratively (as 
Rudd. obferves) to wake peace. To recfd sl frsLy ; to inter- 
pofe betwixt two combatants i and often thofe who do get 
the redding flraikf get a blow from one or other. Sax. 
breddan^ liberate ; briddan^ repellere. H^nce flngL To rH 
one^s hand of a thing. Riddance^ f^^^df expeditus ; reyden^ 
parare. Hence E. ready • Suio-Goth., r^^^, numerare, fyno- 
nimous with raknai Whence reckon^ reckoning. Hence 
our ready money ; and the Goth* redt:^ fenningar, id. . But 
the Scots reddf as here ufed, comes immediately from reda^ 
explicare, expedire, ordinare« Reda ut Jit beir^ to comb 
out, or, as we fay, to redd out the hair. Ift. greida. Snor-t 
ro, vol. I. p. 99, 7 ha let Haraldur greida har Jit ; Turn 
Haraldus comam fuam explicandum curavit ; which, in 
confequence of a vow, he had worn uncombed, till he (houlcl 
become mafter of all Norway 5 Snorr^ubi fup. Vide omnino 

Ih?q 
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Ihre, In Reda, We fay alio, to rid one out of the world* Lei 
to kill him. So Knytlinjg;. Saga^ p. 212. ffan red fiamrha 
Piogf He killed Plog the black. Shorro, voll. II. p. 245. 
RatAa af lifi^ to red oiie out of life. And heooe >ir(^ 

ilaughter. 

Ver. 2. Rumtnyfl Gibfon ejtflaitls it of thundering; 
but this is a miftakei though he quotes that of Virgil^ Ih^ 
ioHuere poli^ tranflatcd by Douglas : 

** The firmament gan runtmylJ** 

Properly it fig. to tumbiff grumble^ toatf or WAw. Dou- 
glast p. 151. V. 7; 

^< Hillis and valis trimblit of thandir rummyL^* 
p. 200. T". 26. 

<« And landbirft rutnhland rudely widi Cc berej 
** Sae loud nevir rummyft wyld lioun nor bere." 

Suio-Gothi ramla^ from the Ifland* rymber^ murmun Rym^ 
ierbi raucam voce edo. 

Ver. 3. Muddilt] Ox muddeled^ i^ e. threw tBemdOwrtt 
fajs Gibfon. Ifland. ;»///, in minutas particulat di?ido«. 
Pr«terit. thulde^ unde a milli and t6 mulU Vide Hickei^ 
Didlionar. Ifland. in MilL 

Ver. 4. Baity bumml'] Effeminate fellow. Gib. 

It fhould be wrote Batie, that being a name our country 
people, in feme parts of Scotland, gife to their dogs. The 
Word bummi! we remember not to hare met with in any old 
writer* Buigia^ Goth. fig. intumefcere ; bula^ tumor ; bul* 
na^ intumefcere. If thcfc hate any affinity With this word, 
the meaning may be, that he was no vain boaftcr— that he 
was not a baty^ or dog, that would fiiail, but duril not bite. 

V£a. 
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Thocht he was wight j he Was na* Wyfs^ 

With fie jangletirs to jummil j 
For fi-ae his thoume they dang a fklyfs, 
(^uhyle he cried, Barlafummil ! 

Fm flain this day^^ 

XVlL 

ViR. 5. WighQ We imagine the learned BIfhop has mif- 
taken the fenfe of this word, explaining ijieigbty^ ilrongj 
ponderous, from Id. <u;^, libra, pondus. We rather deduce 
^ight froni Goth. <u;/^, pugfia, certameiii Unde Saxw vig^ 
vige : hinc vigiany pugoare ; vigendy beJlator ; Al. *wsgand% 
id. We £nd vigan^ pugnare, employed by Ulphila, Luke iv, 
31. Ifland. *03tg<i pugna ; Celt, giioychy vir flrenuus, bellator* 
The elegant and accurate etymologift Ihre, juftly thinks he 
has here found the root of the old Latin v/V//, as ufed fof 
pugna ; ahd that it was ufed in this fenfe, we have the te{U<< 
mony of Senrius, in his Notes to thefe wofds of Virgil, 
JEneid, 2» 433. Ncc uUas vitaviffe vices Danaum. Hence» 
too, pervicaXf quod conte'ntiofum proprie notat. Ifidorus tells 
US| that the old Latins faid vicam^ for vidboriam. The God- 
defs of Vidtory was called Vica Pota. Suio-Goth. ttfega^ 
certare, cxdere ; enwigf certamen fingulare. 

Ver. 6. Jangleunl^ Gibfon reads juUrs^ (we know not 
CMS what authority) which he explains from Cimbr. Jodur^ 
Titan, gigas, Cyclops. Ho jangle^ is to quanrel, ganmre, blate- 
rare, altercari, a Teut. jancken. 

Jummil^ Juftle. G. 

yummilli Collidere, infunderc, in fe nratuo irruere \ forte 
^jumpi infilire, fays Skinner. Chaucer vnixitsj ombre ^ Germ, 

jumpeHy 
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jumpen^ micare, exilire. Sicambris^ g^^^Pfg* lafciTus, fportt 
ful or playful. 

Sklyce'] pftimes written Jlycc^ from Ifland. ///tf, dif- 
mmpere, lacerare. Hence Sax. flttariy and Alaman. Jlizzen ; 
idem. Gtfrid, lib. 4. cap. 19. 29. of Caiaphas, Sicizerjin gin- 
natty He rent his clothes. Tatian, cap. ^6, 7. gtflizy rup- 
tura. Sax. fiyten under, to (lit and flice. Ulphila ufes 
gafleithjany perdere, Mark viii. 36. Gafleitheith ^^f ^/Wtfi 
feinaiy perdit animam fiiam. Plura vide ap. illuftriff. Ihre in 
Slita. Ifland. flyfsy damnum, infortunium. 

Ver. 8. Barhfummir\ Vox concertantium, nam in fingu- 
lari certamine apud Scotos, agonifta, i€tu gravi Izfus, porti- 
nus exclamat, harlafimmeU Vox videtur deduci ex hardla^ 
Jftus, verberi et fimhuly grande, vehemens quid. O. 

The original figilification of this word is to be found in the 
Suio-Goth.y2r«r/ir, which the learned Ihre interprets, Manibus 
ultro, citroq; pertentare^ ut foleat qui in tenebris obambulant. 
The Iflanders fay^/OT<7, which is certainly the original word, 
as Alaman. filmoi fig. the palm of the hand ; and thus, in 
the paffage of E&ias (quoted by Ihre io Famla) Hunfir luak 
himila Jinero folmoj Q^^s ponderavit coelos palmo fbo. Hence, 
too, the Lat. palmus i Ang. palm of the band. Goth.yii^- 
^, manibus contredtare, attredlare j Fr. patiner^ im- 
jprobe contredlare ; Belg. fommel^n. To fumble (lays 
Jun. in Glofl*. Angl.) proprie dicitur de iis, qui rem aliquam 
infcite, infabre tradant, quod Suecis efl fumla. Douglas 
(eems to wkfumhler to fignify a parafite, p. 482. 34. 

^* I am na CTikfumleri full weil ye knaw.*? 

Ruddiman here ing€niopfly imagines caik fumUr mtznz a 

cakc'turnery a, fellow that will do any mean thing to get a 

*-bcllyful ; or an avaricious perfon, who luhumhles^ L e. turns 

and hides his cake, left others fhould fhare with him. But 

' X the 
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xvn. 

t 

Quhen that he faw his blude iae reid. 

To fle micht nae man let him ; 
He weind it had been for auld feid^ 
He thocht ane cry'd. Half at him* 

the firft is certainly the b^ft interpretatipa. The other wordl 
iar/a is plainly derived from parley^ a ftpp or (Reflation i^ 
order to fpeak. It was held ungenerous to refufe this of old, 
when demanded by one combataiit of another. Hence wq 
ufe the word parl^ja^ aqd to, beat a {f^Uyx I. e. to make ^ feort 
uacesi ^ <^^^ ^^ pcopofe terms of acconunvctdaMo^ ^ smd this 
pbrafc is often vfed vf^j^ Ij^ hpya in. tiydt j^es.. Qr may 
we not fuppofe ^^ri^ to. h^ derived frgni^ and, a gociCUljioij^ q^* 
Suip-Goth* barma^ nufbreiti I Cbiron. l^^yth^ |y f 6i* 

<< Gud ^^rxv^ thei> omilde hempd. 
<< Deus laiierQatur immitis viDdi6l«>'' 

Ulphila has arman. Mark x. 4S. Armai mlkr WKfercre mci. 
And this from harm^ (inus, ibid. Lu)ce xvi. 22. quod qua^ 
nobis indeliciis funt,, in finu fepe fbveanti^ry fays the elegant 
Ihre (in Barm.) Hence Lat, injinuare^ and ojcgr in/iffuaXe* 
Hence we may explain that unintelligible paflage in Auguftin, 
Epifl. 178; Si licet, dicere non folum Barbaris lingua fua, fed 
etiam Romanis, Jl hora armen^ quod HHerpretafur, Domine 
miferere, ^c. Lege, 5/ Frauja {or Froja) arn¥ih IJomine 
miferere ; Frauja fignifying Lord'mxh^ Qothic. Vide^Uijpliilihi 
MattlL xxvii. 63. 

STANZA 
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Ver, 2, Let hinr\ Hinder or prevent. Sax. httan^ gis- 
leitan; orig. from Goth, latjan^ tardarei morari. Hinc 
Ifland. latur; ALJaz ; Dan. /at ; and Angl. /ate. AUudit 
(fays Jun.) Xn^ofjLtiif Dor. Ktt^oiJiaiy oblitus fum. This 
proves Junius's fondnefs for Greek derivations, where the 
onginals are to be fought and found at home. 

Ver. 3. fVeind'} Thought or imagined. Gibfon here 
reads tromfJ^ Which he rightly deHves froto the Sax. trunviafif 
credete. ff^een eomes alfo from the fame fountain ; nuenan^ 
^xiftitfiard ; AJ. tvahen. The root of all thefe is found in 
D'lphila's *wfnJiyanf or tvenjatjf or ganvefijan, putare. Luke 
Hi. 15. j^ttDl^njandein than d/ai fnanageitiy exiftimante omni 
populo. Adde Ltike vix. 43. Confer. Jun. in Gloif. Ulphil. 
nuenjah. It is alfo ufed for ey:pe6lation^ becaufc this depends 
^ti bptnion \ f'/fti is fa quimanda^ than antharanu nuenjaima ? 
Art thoQ he 'that ihbuld come, or look we for another? Luke 
>^ii. 19. t)t}U^lad9 2il. 19. 

** It ftands not fo as thou nvenys.^* 

^ L #• tliinkeft* He ufes 'it)efiys elfewhere for t^iefii tnd 
,Jfgftfi as marks to point out the way, and determine our courie* 
F* lOG. 6« 

« I know and felis the ^wenys and the way.'' 

Ver. 3. Peid] tiitnity. Clmht./aide; Sax./aMi Lat. 
^irh. falday/eiddf iftimicitise; Abgl. frwd. G. 

jfVr, Sax. inimicus ; Ifland.y2r^^. ticnct/be^ said/eudf 
€n«4ity. Leg. Athelftan, 20. SiJ he fa nvid done Cyng^ Sit 
iniraicus regis. In the Saxon laws, fah properly Cgnifies 
that capital enmity that fubfifted on account of murder com- 

X 2 mitted 
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He gart his feit defend his heidj 

The far fairer it fet him ; 
Quhyle he was paft out of all pleid. 
They fould bene fwift that gat him^-- 

Throw fpeid that day. 

XVIlL 

mitted. Vide Jun. in GlofT, et Leg. Ecclef. Canuti, 5; 
Spelman obferves the fame in voce Faida, This favage cu- 
fiom of obliging the male relation to revenge the daughter o£ 
Lis friendy is as ancient as any thing we know of the ufages 
of our Gennanic anceftors. ** Sufcipere tam inimicitias (fays 
^f Tacit.'de Mor. Germ.) feu patris, feu projnnquiy quam ami- 
** cidas, neceiTe eft." Obferve, it was not left to their choice^ 
but under the moft fevere penalties they were obliged^ to pro- 
fecute this vengeance, by every mean in their power. The 
excefs of this barbarity at laft brought on a cure, though the 
lapfe of many ages was neceffary to foften the fierce manners of 
our anceftors. We find many laws among the Suic,Langobard» 
and Francic ftatutes, calculated to check this cuftom ; and 
KingEdmuiicI it) England, about an. 944, complaining in one of 
his laws much of this evil, and fuggefting feveral remedies for. 
it, and ordering compenfatiods to be made by the ^refibri 
However, we find it ftiU prevailing eten in the Normain times ; 
but how this'.inhumanity gradually loft ground, and by degrees 
was annihilated, would lead us into a hiftorical deduction, too 
exteniive for thefe notes, but we may perhaps give it in ano- 
ther work. Confer. Cahge in FaiJa. 



Out 
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xvni; 

The town foutar in grief \icras bdwdinj 

His wy fe hang at his waift ; 
His body was in blude a* browdin^ 

He grained lyk ony ghaift. 

Hir 

Odf poet here mentions auldfied^ for tho(e feuds of old 
iRandingy being fharpened by their progrefs from generation t6 
generationi were, of all others, the mod deadly. 

Ver. 7. PUW] Gibfon has totally miftaken the meaning 
of this word, explaining it by reach ; getting beyond their 

• • • . « 

reach. Pleld lignifies here the quarrel^ brolly or contention^ 
Thus Douglas, p. 1 1 1 . v. 34. 

— -— ** Bot gif the fatis hutf/eid^ 

«* At ray pleafure fuffered me life to leid.** 

« 
Adde p. 454. 42. where it fignifies oppofition, controverfy. 

In Suio-Goth. pleett idus Isvis ; Sax. pUt, handpUtas^ 
iftus in vola. Plat any ferire, unde Yu plaje ; and the Bre- 
men pliete^ vulnus. Ifland. plaaga^ cruciatus. Alludit 



STANZA XVIIL 

Ver. I. Soutar"] Shoemaker. G. 
The word^^f, now in ufe, is fbftened from thrabcient 
Gothic ^/^(7, which is properly tegmcn^ (fays the learned Ihrc) 

id 



id qiiod rem quamlibet tuetur — fpeciatim ufurj^atur pro eo 
quod extremitates munit, et §jeciafilfime de indumento peduirt. 
Leg. Dai, f. 15. Sharper Jko a foti^ fi calceus pedem urit^ 
i. e. If the neceffit^ be very pk-eifing; UlpyL ^kt^ fhoes j; 
Mark i. 7. Sax. fco^ fchoh; Ifland. Jko; Aleman, Jcu\, 
lilay it not come cbmt Irbm^j'^, tfegere? mAt Jky. 

*< qttod l^^t ottittia, tadaita.** 

As the Latin »«3^j> ViHt^nddy u^.t^gendh. l^./kfh^ to 
coTCf 'y/kyfiije^ tegraen. Whence the Scots fcougf a (hade or 
Cover ; tt«^<pr tie fc'ough of a tree. Be this as it may, we 
find the Gothic y^tfv^y a ihoe^ ^tidjkauda raip-, fhoes ropes % 
Or, as we better pronoance, raipsy u e« fhoe latchet. Skohc 
is Jkaudaraip and hindan^ calceamentoram ejus corrigia fol- 
vere, Mark i. ver. 7. Alludit ^;cu1of; c^rium^ fays Junius \ 
Ib if our Scythian anceflors had lio nanie for a thbtig of lea- 
ther, till th^y got it from Greece. If there is really any con- 
iieSioli, the latter certainly comes from the former. SkoU 
ivangei the thongs or 'whangs of the ifhoes. Oioves are called in 
German handfcbuk ; and, in fbme parts of Denmark, loots are 
called knaflio, Ihre dbferves, that Hafptrtifatifcrft has the word 

^xu'^ffnrf which he e)q>lains €/<^o^ 71 V<T2<r{|/iiet]o?» genuS bal- 
ireameqti. 

We find here the origin of the title, SioJfhueHi art officer 
in the courts of the ancient Scandinamn monarchs. He 
was a kind of Lord or Gentleman of the Bedchamber, whole 
duty it was to give the King his fhoes ; but being always 
near his perfon, he was generally a rich and powerful courtien 

Thus, in TrygW. Saga, p. i. p. 3 1 6. the rich Kali is called 
Skofvein Einars, though he was^ man of great power, and a 
near relation of Einars. 

Boivdin'] So we think it fliould be read, and not aS Gib- 
fott has it, fooyw, which he explains as if it had been hourif 

or 
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«r l(mn^ prepared to gOt it(m tb« .mattdic hufifit contt. h^t 
paratus. 

Bonxjdin Ggni^esjiiledf/ttfel/edf from Goth, ht^a^ iotmne- 
fcere. Kon. Styr. p. 21 2* Ta v^ardir han giarnt tK^ii 0^ 
hulgitty Turn fere inflatur et intumefcit, Bulgot^ flacciduin. 
AUudit Gr. ^oKuy which the Oloflbgrapherf <^Izin by 
^vfjLoJaf tupnQreg. Buhtaj, iatvHti9{cere ; buloj a tumor or 
fweUing raifed by a (Iroke. A number of words are hence 
derived, which ipclude the idea oi fnuelling ; as bolde^ ulcu3> 
pur word holJier\ holjcu a wave. BuUa^ a fort of rOKUid bread 
ufed in Sweden ; whence the French bouUngerj and oar hanvl^ 
bullet. The hsLtin bulla f hung about children's necks, is alio 
from it. Vide Juvenal Sat. 5. 164. Goth bullet poculun^, 
Hiftor. Alex: M. ap. Litteratifll Ihre in Buffe. 

** Nappa Gcb fWa alia bulla.'* 
Cyathos et omnia pocula. 

Bullra^ tumuUuari, ftrepituiD ed^re. Heoc<». toOi bJ^ a 
paU Of pin,, yii^ a hrg^ round beads Ihre informs US|^ that 
^he large w9Qdf:n oc irim cylinder, or rolleri' Wed fSoor V'^Btigg 
th^ clQdisK.i5# iR m^ny pbcQs of Swedejp^ called bulu 

. V««. 3* Bii^^f(\ Bf^wden^ f^cHed^ «r ^nbrotdored. 
CSh. 

We find ho^dkk in Doagla8» which Rudd. exphufts firm 
*ma»d^ Jk€Mt ; . and aifo. ^ir^, abounding wiob ; kovk brood, 
broody. Perhaps it may come from the Scots brucke^ figOH 
^ngf a §old' cbajjo^ or bracelet^ aa if his body, ftreaked vrfth 
his own blood, had appeared a^ if adoraed widi gold chaiM* 
Pouglasi, ^46^ ^. 

«* The bru^he of gold or cheiie loupit in ringis^ 
«*^ About thare hals doun to the breift hingis**' 

yide ibid. 215. 2$^ Chaucer writes it brocbe or broocb ; or 

perhaps 
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Hit glitterand hair, that was fiie gowden, 

Sae hard in lufe him laift. 
That for her fake he was nae zowden, 
l^evei^ t^ylc that be was chaift. 

And mair that day. 

XIX, 

perhaps from Sax. hra4an% aflare;, De (|uo Lye, in Lex* 
Saxon. 

Ver. 4. Grain^i^ Grpanpd. Pouglas writes it gr^nyt ; 
Sax. granan ; Cimbr. grnvn^ gemitus columbarum ; Hibern* 
gearafty gemitus, querela. Alladit (fays Jun.^ y^»VHi% 
explained by Hefych. tk^ etytito/lAft^ kai 7H( ^n ^AK^yjcLf^ 
audientesy fed non loquentes. 

Ghaifi'i Sprite. Sax. gajiyf^int. G. 

Douglas writes it gatfty gaiftsy which is nearer the Saxoii 
orthography. Alam. geift. Hence Engl, gafifyy aytt^of, 
iti^of Ayis'ovy ap. Homef, which Eufts^thius explains ex- 
TxnxlitoPf fyedes terribilis. Hence probably Scots goujfy, 
ufed by Douglas, wafte, defblate, and lonely places, becauft 
ghofti w^re thought to haunt fuch. Armor, goafttiy vaftare, 
tp nuaJi^M I find in Lye gafioinfy ^ger inoultus« Lat. Barb« 
gafiinay de qua yid« Cange, Glofll 

Ver. 5. Gowden^ Liquefcente. /in w, tx golden. Hinc 
iHv/irmScoti yoca^t^ooo^ locks, fcil. pro more gentium feptent. 
apud quas rutili et flavi capilli in roaximo pretio habebantur. 
Hinc Caedmon vocat , Saram, Bryd hlondcn feaxy ponfam 
flavi comam. Lothum etiam appellat, Bhndcnfcax ; et ii^ 
Edda Snorronis legimus Satumum in taurum rutilum fe con- 

vertiffe^ 
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vertiiTe, cujus pilus quilibet aureo nitebat colore, Var fagur 
gulz litur a huortu har. Mcmnon etiam omnes anteiHe pul- 
chritudine dicitur, utpote cujus caefaries fupra aurum Ditebat» 
Har ham var fegra em guU. 6t uxor ejus fatidkt) omil'.ara 
formofifHma, dicitur habuiiTe capillos auro (ImiJes« Hun var 
alflra Kuenna fogurjl har hennar var fern gulL Cap. 3» Prae- 
fat. £dds. Neq; mirandum quod fepteutr. fcriptores rutilum 
csfariem tot elogiis cele1;>rant, cum mulcipUcem Gocborum 
nariopem, Vandalos, Wifigothos, Gepidas, ipfofq; Gothos 
proptie fie diflos comas rutilos efle fcribit Procop. Hift. Van- 
dal, lib. I. Gib. 

All the northern nations were remarkable for blue eyes, 
and yellow or fair hair. Of the Germans, Tacit- Mor. c* 4^ 
" Truces et caeruli oculei, rutilaft comae." Juvttm $at. 13. 

" Casrulea quis ftupuit Germani lumina ? flavam . 
" Cxfariem." 

Confer Cluver. Ger. Ant. p. 118. Arirtot, Problem, 
left. 14.8. Conringius dc Hab. Corp. Germ. p. 11. 12. 
From this mark, Tacitus (Vita Agricolae, cap. 2.) infers the 
German origin of the Caledonians ; '* Rutilas Caledoniam 
**• habitantium comas, et magnufi artus Germanicatn originem 
adfervaiFe." LucaD» Pbadid* \* vo* fpc^ng of Cteopatra's 
flaves : 

<« Pars tam flavas gerit altera crines, 
** Ut nullps C«(ar Rbeni fe dicat in arris 
" Tarn rutilas fidifle comas."—- ^ 

So fppd were the Germans of this colour of hair, that they 
uied different ointments, both to give and to preferve this 
ornament; as Plin. informs uSt lib* 28. cap. 1^. 

Ver. 7. Zo'wden'] So it Hands in Ramfay's edition, but 
whether according to the M.S. we c^f)0( fgy ; nor is th^ 
meaning of this word very eafy to difcover. In the Gloflary 

Y to 
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XIX. 

The miUar was of manly mak. 
To meit him was nae mows j 

There durft not ten cum him to tak, 
Sae noytit he thair pows. 



The 



to Ramfay's edition, wc find z«A/tf/r, explained Wi?«. In Dou- 
glas we have zoldsn^ which feems to come neareft the fenfe 
here, figniiying ^«7</rV»/, or yeildcd. But we think it better 
to own our ignorance, than to fill the page with idle con* 
jedhires. 



STANZA XIX. 

Ver. 2. To meit hiniy &c.J Gibfon reads this verfe, 

*< With him it was nae mows/* 

Monvs'] Mockery, or jeft. Thus Lindfay of Pitfcottie, 
of Sinclair, when the Lords feized him, *^ Is it mo^Sf or ear* 
neft, my Lords ?" Battle of Harlaw, dan. 19. 

^^ Their was nae monuh there them amang, 
** Naithing was hard bot heavy knocks.'' 

The French fay, Faire la moue^ to laugh at one ; and hence 
Chaucer, Tr. lib, 4. i. of Lady Fortune ; 

•* Apdj vhan a w ight is from her whele ithrow, 
** Than laugheth iheS?^^ maketh him the monjje.^* 
Hib. magam illudere, dcc3l?^' magadb irrifio, denfag. 
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Monu a]fo fignifies properly the mouth. GothmuDcL Thus 
/aire la motvcy is to diilort the mouthi as is done in looking 
contemptuouily at any perfon. In Sui-Goth. mopa^ illa- 
dere, vexare, Chron. Rythm. (apud Ihre in Mofa.) 

** Jak feer Erik will ofs mopa. 

** Video Ericum nobis illudere relle.'* 

Our elegant etymologift remarks the affinity betwixt this 
and the Englifh ptofe. 

Among the ^tolians, mova (ignified cantiUnaf a fong ; 
smd in Celtic, moues denotes the fame thing. Hence Mofai» 
the Mufes^ who made and fung verfes. Vide Pezron, An- 
tiq; p. ad voc. Mu^tf /• Mft>;6o<9 a derider^ comes from the 
Celtic tnoch^ a fow, from the action of that animal in turning 
his fnout up into the air, smd men doing fo, as a geflure of 
contempt; iJLa>Kia$ fannia, derifio; and the Celts fay, mocch^ 
for deriding. Hence the French moquer^ and our mocL 
Again, the ancient Gauls feid gore^ for a y&oi;. Hence 
yoplctay irrideo, fubfanno; and from the fame origin, Xo/p^j, 
fus. The ancient Scholiafts truly remark, that this word 
\i^ feminine^ among the ancient Greeks ; but they did not 
know the reafon, which is, that gore in the Celtic properly 
AtXMXA% fus famina^ ^fonv. 

Ver. 3. There durji not ten] Gibfon reads the verfc 
thus: 

'* There durft nae tenfome thair him tak." 

Ver. 4. Noytit] Gibfon, reads conved. Goth, nod, necef- 
fitas. Inde noda, cogere; nodde^ coegit. Vide Gen. 33. v. ii. 
Ulphila, Nauthjany uibi vid. Jun. Douglas ufes noy for 
hurt, annoy, and noyjunty hurtful, noxious. Thuspag. 191, 
Ji* 

«* Sa fer as that thir myfum bodyis cauld." 

Y 2 Ray 
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The bufchment hale about Itim brak. 

And bikkert him wi* bows, 
Syne traytorly behint his back 
They hew'd him on the hows 

Behitid, that day. 

XX, 

Ray (CoHeA. of words) obferves, that In Lancafture they 
fay note^ to piufh, ftrike, or gore with the horn, as a bull or 
ram. This he derives from the Sax. Hnitan^ to jpufh or 
gore, Exdd. ^xi. 28. Cif oxa bnite* And this iroiai the 
Ifland. Hniota ferire, which is the true origin of our noyU 
Vide Hick. Di(^ioD. Mand. in HnyU 

Ponvj.2 So the Scots pronounce JPo//, cacumen, viertex 
capitis. Hence to poll at eUSiiofSf to have each head reckon-' 
ed ; poll-money 9 capitation tax ; a pole of ling, caput afelli 
pifcis (aliti. Skin. 

Ver. 5. Bufchmentl ContraA^ from Fr. embufchanenU 
ambufcade. We (ind bufchement uied by Douglas. Am* 
hujh may perhaps be derived from hujhi and m woody places 
amhujhes were generally placed. And this, too, is the ^\* 
nioh of Jun. OlofT. in Amhujhet* Hence the Italian imhof' 
cate^ and the Lat. term fuhfeffhresf vid. Serv* ad £neid t. 
ver. 498. 

ViR. 6. Bikkert'] Laid a load of ratiUng Howi on him. 
It would feem, that in this fenfe the word is nied in the old 
poem of Chevy Chace, Reltq. of Ancient Poet. vol. t# p. 5. 

" Bomen hickart nppone the bent 
** With ther brow'd arras cleare.'* 

/• e. their 
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XX. 

Twa that war herdmen of the herd. 

On udder ran lyk rams, 
Then followit feymen, richt unafieird 

Bet on with barrow trams} 

But 

/. e. their arrows rattled lu the quiver as they moved. In an 
old tranflation of Ovid, quoted in the Gloflary on this poem* 
we find thefe verfes : 

" And on that flee Ulyfles head 
** Sad curfes down does bicker <>** 

Hence it came to fignify f gating or Jkirmi/hingi and here, 
fay our boys to each other. Let us ikier, i. e. /kirmijh. 

Ver. 8. ffcnvs'] The hams. How, from Angl. Sax. Aeg 
and ho/> ; and from this kft the Scots fay ftill hocbf as in 
Douglafs. Be]g. Haejfen^ verb to h^h, to cut the back finews 
of the leg, fuffragines fuecidere. Hence Jun, derives the 
phrafe, boxing of dogs, genu fcijfto canum, Adde Spelm. in 
expeditare cadem. Iflaad. huka ; incurvare fe modo cacantis. 
Perhaps, too, the huckle-bone had its name from hence. Be]g» 
hucken, defidere, in terram fe fubmittere. Vide, Lye Addit. 
to Jun. GlofT. 

STANZA XX, 

Ver. I. Herdmen'} Headfinen, G. 

Ver. 3. Feymen} Lege faemeny 1. e. enemies. Douglas 
ibractimes writes it fa^ which is nearer to the Saxon fah^ 

iaimicos ; 
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inimicus ; as from feond^ fiend. Leg. Athelftani R. to. 
** Sy hey2r with done lyng ; Sit inimicus regit J^ Vide LL. 
Edmundi R, i. et Jun. GlofT. in /<?^. From fah comes 
feehld^ feud betwixt two families on account of the flaughter 
ofakinfman; An^.feud; lHand.Jead; 'Dan./eyd. The La- 
tins of the middle ages formed hence their /aida, de qua 
Spelman in Archxol. B. Rhenanus Rev. Germ. 1. 2. p. 95. 
** Faidam vocabant Franci fimultatem apertam» qua unus ali- 
'< quis uni vel pluribus bellum denuntiat. Ab hac Gallicani 
*« fcribae faidofum appellat, qui faidam exercet. Germanis 
** notum nimis vocabulum eft." Every difference, however, 
was not csMtAfaiday but only that capital hatred which could 
not be appeafed, but by the blood of the male&<5lor. Hence 
G\oS.faida9 vindifta mortis. Faidam portare alicui, to de- 
clare private war againft any perfon. The dreadful confe- 
quences of this right of private war, and the numerous fta- 
tutes againft it, are to be found in all the writers of the mid- 
dle ages. See many curious particulars concerning it, ap. 
du Cange in Faida. Hence .the poor Albigenfes, while 
cruelly perfecuted and murdered by the Papifts, were called 
Faididiy quod profugi et exulantes erant. 

Unaffeired'] Unaffrighted, without fear, or as we fpcU it, 
feir. 

Ver. 4. Barro*vj] From Sax. h^re^e^ which comes from 
Goth, hairan ; Sax. haratif beoran. Hence hier^ on which 
the dead are carried ; and thofe who carry them are called 
hearers y and the fpokes on which the coffin refts, bear-trees* 

Trams'] Tram, ortrum, is Gothic, and thus explained by 
the elegant and learned Ihre : ** Pars arboris longioris in 
« plures partes difledlae, ut commodius plauftro injici queat." 
Germ, trummy fragorem ; Ifland, trumba. With the Ger- 
man lawyers, tramrecht^ Qi trawnrecht^ denotes that right 

which 
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^hich one neighbour has of letting the beams or joifts of his 
hoafe into the neareft wall. Bohem. tram^ trabs. Stadenius 
(Explicat. Vocum Bibl. p. 663.) obferves, that the Gemu 
thramen iignifies beams % and the crofs joifts on which wooden 
ilairs are fupported^ which leads us to the thrantfteins of Ul- 
phila, Mark i. v. 6. by which he tranflates the <<jtp/«/^gf of 
the Greek, which our verfion renders locufts^ the food of John 
Baptift in the defert. Many of the ancients, as well as the 
Gothic Bifhop, underftand this paffage of the facred writer, 
not of locufts, but the tender tops of fome fhrub, or fpecies of 
plant, unknown to us ; as Bengelius obferves in his note oa 
this verfe; and therefore he deduces the laft part of the word 
from teinsy virga, ramus tenerior. Adde Wachter in Tram. 
May \ire not attempt, from what is faid of this word tram^ 
to explain the word firahay ufed by Jornandes, when de- 
fcribing the funeral of Attila Getica, cap. 39. " Poftquam 
** talibus lamentis eft defletus, ftrabam fuper tumulum ejus, 
*« ingenti commeflatione celebrant." Wormius (Mon. Dsn. p. 
36.) quotes apaflage from Plac. Ladant. ad Stat. Theb. lib. 
12. in the following words : " Exuviis hoftium extruebatur 
<* regibus mprtuis pyra, quern ritum fepulturse hodie quoque 
•* Barbari fervare dicuntur, <{VitmJirddas dicunt lingua fua." 
Now we know that nothing is more common among all the 
people of Gothic origin, than to putyT before their words. 
The word trafwe^ the learned Ihre fays, " ufurpatur de 
** rebus quibufvis . exaggeratis, lued t^afiucy eft ftrues ligno* 
*' rum," a heapy fuch as the funeral pile. Traf*we alfo de- 
notes a heap of corn cut down ; and hence our thrave^ con- 
iifting of twenty- four (heaves, as we fhall more fully explain 
in ojar GlofTary of the ancient Scottifh Diale<ft ; vide Ray's 
CoUedt.of Words, p. 75. Of this the barbarous Latin has made 

trava^ trava hladl^ de quo Cange. The cuftom of the Goths 

drinking 
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But quhair thair gobs thay were ungeir*d. 

They gat upon the gams ; 
Quhyl bludy barkit was thair bairds. 
As they had worriet lamms 

Maiil4yk that day. 

XXL 

driskmg largely at the funeral of their chiefs^ is too well 
known to need enlarging on in this place. 

Vbr. 5. Coh2 Roftrum, beak, ufed of birds of prey. 
Celtic, goh, rolfaiim. Hence our ^a^, afed to fig. the mouth ; 
and gobbicf to devour greedily. Fr. gober. Junius obferves, 
that the Gr. KafiMti has feme affinity to our words ; 
and is expbuned by Hefyduus, 1Ul0L7ir6<, devorat, ob- 
forbet. 

Ungeird} Unprepared. Sax. gear^iang prxparare ; and 
this comes from the lilandic gioraf parare, facere. £f 
Jkal giorOf or €g mun giora \ faciam, yel faflums fura. 
Hickes (in Di&. IH.} thinks, that hepce is derived the Scott 
to gari to oblige^ or forc^ one to do a thing. Gear 9 Scot. 
furniture f apparatus* liland. gearo^ geamvef paratus. 

Ver. 6. Gamj2 The gumtns ; Teut. gautHi gum^ pala- 
tum ; A. 8.gemaf gingiva. Douglas 345. 51. 

" His getdjgaMfnes bedyis with the rede blude!" 

Ifland. gomurf palatum. Thcfe ftrokes they got on the mouth 
explains what the poet adds, that their beards were all be- 
fmeared with blood. 

Veb.. 7* £luJjf barkit'^ GibTon^ on what authority we 

know 
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XXL 

The wyves keift tip a hideous zell, 
Quhan all thir zounkers zokkit ; 

Als ferfs as ony fire*flauchts fell, 
Freiks to the fields they flokkit* 

The 

khow hot| reads Hudj'iurn; the meaning of which we are 
ignorant of. 

Barknecf] Covered with congealed hlood, as hardy and in 
the fame manner, as the bark covers the tree. Sldnner de- 
rives bark froni Teuton, hergen^ tegere. 

Ver. 8. Worried^ Worry^ vexare> dilacerare, vide Lye^ 
CloiT. Sax* in Worian* We find the original meaning of this 
word in the following pafTage of Alfred's Verfion of Bede's 
Hift. Ecclef. 1. 4. c. b. *< Sec hreownes tha^s oft ewedenan 
" woles feor & wide eal wees imrigende & fomimende ; Sape 
*' tempeftas diila cladis lath cunita depopulkhatur^^ Such 
was the general fignification in the mother tongue ; but in 
Scotch it is always relcrided to tearing with the teeth, as a 

dog does. Ray informs us, it is ufed in the fame fenfe in 
the north of £n]^1and* 



STANZA XXt 

Veh. i. Keifl^ Caft. Gibfon reads ^^t;^. 

Z€ir\ A doleful cry, indicating deep diftrefs. Sax. gta!" 
pan ; jadlare, gloriarij exclamare. The root is the Ifland; 
gUllf vociferorj gallj vociforatu« fum. We find in the 

Z fam^ 
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fame language j^/fy t}vlo;yUe, gulavi. TromgUllexhc Danes 
&jf at gieUCf refonare. Junius, in his idle fondnefs for 
Greek derivations » would brinj it from nas^o^^ or uiMimp 
cantio funebns. In the old Englifh we aUb indj^awlf ^gu- 
briter yociferari ; liland. Gata^ Tociferari ; Armor. Jahf la- 
mentari. If we muft have a Greek derivatioo, may we not 

fuppofe it to come from «tx«t;^ct^l but it is needlefs to go 
from home on this occaCon* 

Vb&. 2. Zounkers'} Young men, a Cimbr. junkiare ((ays 
Gibfbn) vel jonkiere^ generofus vir juvenis. Goth, jugga; 
and Ifland* ung. Hence Sax. gfung^jwtg; WfiStkyj^angCf 
erjefange ; Ang^.youngf m^^younker. 

ZokkiQ Joined together in combat, as when oxen are join- 
ed together by the yoke. TokCf from Sax. geoc* joe* ; and 
this from Goth, gajuk^ A\aim,ji}cb. We cannot guefi what 
the learned Gibfen was thinldng of, while he explains _^oii//, 
ready to vomit. Tftake^ in the north of England, fig, /# vomit j 
the yoak^fy the hiccup. But fure this cannot be underftood 
in this paf&ge, as the true meaning. J>x, Angl. fig. fin- 
gultire ( y^ingt convulfio femricuii $ BeJg. Jhckup ; Suio* 
Goth, hicka. Confer. Jiuu Glo£ HicL 

Ver. 3« Fire-fauchts'] Fire flying. Angl. Bor. fulgura 
fire'fiaughtSi yocant, G. And ib do the Scots. The origin 
is from the Goth, fleikra and fieckia, motitare, from iht 
quick and verfatile motion of the lig|itning. Tobit. cap. ii. 
ver. 9* Ta lopp hunden framfor at^ och fleckrade med Jtn 
rumpo ; Then the dog went before them, wagging his tail, 
Ezekiel xi. 22. Ta flecktade eheruhhn tned Jin$m nuingom ; 
Tum cherubim alas fuas motitabant. Hence the Englifh 
fikker^ flicker Ing^ de quo vid. Jun. etymol. From this adioa 
of a dog fawning on his mafter, we ^xAfieckra% adulari. Kon« 
iStyr, p. 57. Hanfum arfal/kr okfiikrar \ Qui fub doIii» eft, 



ct 
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et adalatur; Flihrt adokdo^ ibid p. jj. AUxauk.fiechet:^ 
adulari ; fiechara^ adalatores. Hence Scot. JleecA, to flayer. 
Douglas hsAfieicbandf flatteriogy which Ruddiman, for want 
of a better etymoo, derivet from \jkX.fi9&ere. 

Ver. 4« Freiksl BoId» petuknt firllowi » who \oni to quar« 
rel ; alio fiol\fh and imfcrtinenU Thus Douglas, Pro), to 
JEneid 8. p. 239. 

<«' Ha, wald thou fecht quod thcyrwi.** 

Teuton. /fvci^y protervus, infolens» procax. Hence wafnak^ 
frakijbi capricious. Suio-Goth. frak^ tumidus, iniblens. Eh 
freek uppjynt Vultus infoientiam prac fe ferens. IHand. /r^^ir, 
infoknce. Hence in Scots /raffiouf, troublefbmey quarrelibme. 
Cud. Andres Lex* liland. They fay alio, frakur^ fevus. 
Herraud's Saga, cap. i. Fr^kur i heimtiim% &yui in exadioni- 
bus* Knitlyng. 5. p. B. Oc var that ed fraknafla^ Erant hi 
milites fortiffimi. The learned and ingenious Ihre derives 
the Latin y?r^x, from the Goth, fraks or frocks % with great 
probability, in Lex. torn, i, p. 585. This elegant writer alfo 
afTerts (in voce Frankrike) that the Franks were called in the 
ancient language Frakr^ from their ferocity. All the Ger- 
man writers agree in this. Gothofred. Viterb. Chron.. part 
1 7. in Proem, talking of the origin of the empire of the Franks, 
<< Germani adverfus Alanos movent exercitum, eos vincunc, et 
<* omnio extinguunt — et propter eandem vidoriam a Valenti- 
<< niano Imp* Francis id t^feroces fuut perpetuo appellati.'' 
Id. Catalog. Reg. Franc. *' Poll modum ab Imperatore Va- 
•* lentiniano vocati funt Franci, /, e. Feroccs." And Ricardus 
Epifcop. ^t. de Leone 300 Imp. *« Sed quia tempore Valen- 
^ tiniani Imp. ejus mandato vicerunt Alanos, vocavit eos Fran- 
** cos, id eft Ferecci.** Rigordus in geftis Philippi Augufti, 
p. 74. <* Quos cum multis poftmodum idem Valentinianus 
^'^prseliis attenta^et, nee vincere potuiflet, proprio eos nomine 

Z 2 « Fran€0Sy 
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The carlis with clubs did uder queU, 
Ouhyl blude at breifts out bokkit j 

Sae rudely rang the comdiQn bell. 
That a' the fteipill rokkit 

For reid that day. 

♦* Francos f quad Ferancos^ «f. e. Feroces appellavit." The rea- 
der will find more to the fame purpofe in Cange, voce Fran* 
cuf^ Frekner^ Ifland. figniiies alacer^ ftrenuons. Olafr. 
Tryg. S. p. 2. pag. 298. Tho atbadi vari Jlerker oc frek^ 
ner^ Quamvis robufti fimol et ftrenui efTent. Frekii ferocia. 
Confer Ihre Lex. vol. i. p. 586. 

Ver. 5. Carlij'] Clowns ; SaX. Eorl and Geor/, Gib. The 
true ori^n is found in the Iflandic, not in the Saxon ; for 
eorl properly denotes a nobleman, whence Earl; but in the 
mother dialed^, the Iflan. Karl^ fig. a ruftic, or man of mean 
condition, as here. So too Alaman. karl, VofHus in £ty- 
mol. voce Androfacesf brings another etymology, but not a 
probable one. The Germans fay. Bin hapfer karl, a ftrong 
man. Hence too our churle^ de qua vid. Jun. in voce, who 
/ obferves, that in the S^LX^eorelboren and thegeaborn are oppofe4 
to each other ; the firfl Cgnlfying a plebeian^ the fecond a gen* 
tleman. It is from this idea of flrength that the EngUfh fay a 
karhcatf carlehemp, ^c. Carlifb is clownifh, ruflic. Thus 
ID the ancient ballad, the Childe of EUe, Reliq. of Anc. Poet, 
p. 112. vol. !• 

" And foremofl came the carlijh knight, 
f« Sir John of the north countraye." 

^€ll 
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^elf] Alam. quellen^ Belg. quellerif domarCy fublgere. 
Sax. cnuellan. It is ufed alfo to fignify killing. Thus Doa- ' 
glas, 153. 50. 

" Thre vilis tho', as wis the autd raanere 
" In wourfchip of Erix he bad doiyi quel." 

and p. 263. I. 

" — With this famyn rycht hand quellit and (lane/* 

Hence km)ellery carnifex. 

Ver. 6. Bokkif] Burft forth. Bock properly to vomits and 
fo ufed by Douglas. <^ Vox agro Lincolnienfi familiaris" (fays 
Skinner) " alludit Hifpan, hoj/ar^ vomere ;'* melius a Belg; 
hooken^ hokeriy pulfare. 

Ver. 8. Rokkit\ Shaked. Rock a cradle 5 agitare, moti* 
tare cunas. Douglas 157. 30. 

" How that the fchyp did rok and tailzeve.'* 

He elfewhere ufes rokkand for rollbg or toffing. Junius 
brings it from the Tuton. rucken^ trahere, loco movere. But 
the true origin is from the Iflandic krocka^ (as alfo Ruddi- 
man has obferved in Glofl*. to Douglas) cum impetu quodam 
moveri. It is ridiculous enough to find Mer. Cauiaubon go<. 
ing to the Greek o^ytt^uv Avopyet^w'f ' where there, is not 
the fmalleft affinity of found. Vide Hick. Dick. Ifland. ia 
Jlrok. 

Ver. 9. Rcif} I fufped it fhould be reird or rcrde, noifo 
or clamour. Douglas, p. 300. v. 30. ' 

<« With rerde and clamour of blythnefs.'* 

and p. 37. 12. 

<« Syne the reird foUowit of the zounkeris of Trby." 

Confer ibid. 324. 25. Ruddiman brings it, with probability 

epough. 
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xin. 

Be this Tarn Tailor was in's gear^ 
When he heard the common bell ; 

Said, he wald mak them all a* fieir. 
When he cam there himfell : 



He 



cDOOght from Sax. nord, Ua, 
Doccd the elamMT of tongues* 



STANZA XXII. 

Vise* i. Cearl Bi(hop Gibfim obfenres, that^/Vr, ii^ the 
lilaadicy figni£es to prepare. True ; but that has liothiog 
to do with the word here nfed. Gear^ in our aocient Jao- 
gttigey denotes all kind of goods and pofleiEons, among which 
arms were reckoned bjr our warlike anceftors the moft ?alu- 
ablL Primarily it denoted a fheep ikin in the Iflandic; and 
aa that was the ufual garment uied by onr forefathers, it was 
afterwards uied to fignify cloaihing in general; and hence ar* 
moMTf as we dill fay a coat of armour. Vide onr remarks on 
diis wordy Preface, p. 13. 

Ver. 3. Siffir"} The Englifh^ir, from the A. S. ^an^ 
movere. It is ufed here for violent commotion^ as by Dou* 
glas, p- 34- ▼»• 53' 

«< But ardentlie behaldis all (mjlcre.*[ 

Junius 
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He went to fecht with fik a fear. 
While to the erd he fell ; 
, A wife that hit him to the grund 
Wi' a grit knocking-mell 

Feld him that day. 

xxin. 

Junius has obfcrved the affinity betwixt this and the (IvpaKf- 
ffe/y, of Hefychtus, to ftimulate or prick forward. UlphiU^ 
has a Cmilar verb, (only compounded) Mark xiv. ver. 5* 
And^-^ftauridedun tho^ they murmured againft her \ idiere 
fee the Gloflary of Jooius. 

Ver. 8. Kmcking'meir\ Mett^ from the primitive maU <te- 
noting (bree, power; and hence metapboncally what occaiionti 
fufferingy or evil. This is the meaning it carries in the oriental 
dialects. Thus the Perfian mall, denotes anxiety, fuffering ; 
mouU patience; malul, difquiet ; Arab, fnelif patience; Celtic 
tnally bad, cohnpted. But this is not the place for thele in- 
veftigarions, which we referve for our $coto-Gothic Gloflary* ' 
Of the fame fiunily with our mellf is the Fr. mat!, maillet ; 
whence the Englifh mallet. The Latin malleus comes from 
the fame origin. 

Our poet here alludes to the large wooden beetle, madle 
life of by our anceftors, to bruife and take the outer hulk from 
the barley, to fit it fbV the pot, before barley mills were in- 
vented. This cuftom of heeteling the barley, has not ceafed 
yet in fome places of the Highlands; and many of the hollow 
(tones, ufed as the mortar, are (till to be feen about our farm- 
ers yards, though they are no longer applied by them to the 
former purjpofe. 

Mellk 
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xxni. 

When they had beirt like baited buU^, 

And branewod brynt in bales. 
They war as meik as ony m\ilis 

That mangit ar wi' mails. 



For 



Mellie 1S9 by our poets, ufed for combat^ fightiog* Life of 
Robert Bruce, p. 121. 

*' That men may by this me/lii fee/* 

Douglas has it 'frequently. Fr. melee; whence the L. Bi 
tnelleia^ and melletum ; and, from the Fr. Chaude, mellie^ the 
barbarous writers of the xmddle ages formed their mooftrous 
calida mellela^ as RudcUman has obferved. Vide Cange in 
Melleia. We have, too, in our old law books, chaudnulla. 
Skeo^ de Verb. Sig. though he knew nothing 0/ the origin of 
the word, has rightly, expkuned melletum^ by ftrife, debate ; 
as we (ay that ane has ntelledot tulzied with ane uther. 

Mell is dill ufed in the north for a fnallet or het/e, as Ray 
informs us. 

Ver. 9. Felld^ From the Id. fel/a, to beat down. So 
the Engliih now apply it to trees, to fell timber. Alam. Fellen 
hefllan. Junius's derivation of this word from velt^ a field, 
is almoft as ridiculous as that of Cafaubon, who brings it from 
^e^An/ixgro^ ; ^nd yet thefe men were etjmologifts. 

STANZA XXIII. 

Ver. I. Beirt'] Roared and fought with noife, like to that 
of bulls when baited with dogs. Douglas ufes the word berc 

for 



''*£a* 
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for ^iTiDivJK(<^.itt. j?^nr and ^/rr, according to Ray, (ig. 

^ ySrr^ or Jjmtif'^ and! in Chefhire they fay, *with ano my beer^ 

with-aU.ino^iorQef. lu Scotland too we ufe this word kirr^ 

r»i/-i4^inightof ftrengihr Hib. Baireadh^ quod^effjrtur 3tf;>MiJ, 

/w|^notat frenHtiumfetitf />/>/, fremere, ^-Wjlp; 

\(hx tHe pid';E*it;lifli W€ find iifr^/, MWp^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
rtt,WoJid©i Teuton, hem^ merda. vrdff Jiin, 
^^T^"? • Baitect] I'hi? word is ftill in ufe, thongli its origin is liot 
i^'; fi) generally known. With Chaucer baye is the ftake to which 
M.' 4ht bear or bull i$ tied, in order to be baited/ Plbwra. T. 

^T/^Tclr. 87. 

" ' . '. ^ • . ' * ■ » 

i; ii-^.y #< As boiftou* as is here at baye.** ' 

j^iiAThey tlwn.J^r6|i&nced haight^ which is now corrupted into 
<f 'lie fhdl te 1^/f^ k§ a ber^J? 

^arir!-.- ;•■ ''^^^i.*': ■■•v■••::■^v•-■:• 

•>T/ Theroot is the Iflaisiaic ^///f^ agitare, incitare, Snio-Goth. 

i y^.hkeya'y irrptire, impedire; .?f f roprie dicitur** (fays Ihre) « de 
,4;v./f* illis, quse cancellis a^tlcaV^ts incjufa funt.** 

^f;H" Ver. 2, BranewoiQ Roaring like madmien. Sraie^ fre* 
iere, vociferari, barrire, rudere. Hence Fr. brarre. fip^tvatfet 
^^j^r^efych. expbhit KUCfAyvtai vociferans. Lye deduces i|'fi:pnt 
jij^^^^l^ambr. brev^^ to cry out. Douglas ufed braithlie for noify, 
g^Jbunding. • '€ 

gjj^. Perhaps it fliould be wrote brayneivodey and then it will 
jnify mad* Douglas ufes brayhc. by itfelf in this fenfe, p, 
I., ult. 



■ 9*--' * * 



^;%^ ■ ■l*^* Quharfore this Turnus half, myndlefs and brayne, 
0J^\ '^*^ iSocbt divers wentis to flie out throw the plane." 

w-T'ii-'' ■■:<■■■■. * 

t'*%ii^-^'7^1 '^^^^ ^r^//, ardere ; Goth, brimian ; Id. adbren- 
^ *•• .^ntf V Aleman. ' brennan ; Sax. by man. Hence amber is by 
tJhsS^^ Dutch called bemjieen, Douglas ufes brent for burned. 
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Bales'] Bale, forrow. Ifl. bal, hoL malum ; Jjoluay makdi- 
cere ; boluan, mdJ^dXC^onz, Douglas, 408. z. 

** Have reuthe and pitie of my wofuU bale.'* 

Chaucer, P. T. V. 68. 

" Thou fhaV^ brent in haleful^rt:* y • 

Gothic baldm)yan torquere, Mark v. 7. Ni haiiueys mis* Bjo 
not torment us. Matth. viii. 29. ^hampt hek faur met 
balwyan unjis? Art thou come to torment us before the 
time? Now Junius (ad voc.) properly obferves, that the tor* 
meot (poken of in the New Teftament is always reprefentcd . 
as by fire ; hence the origin of the Afj| heel, rogus ; Ifland. 
haal, incendium. Had we room here, we could prove henfc, ; 
the origin diBeltyne^ the folemn fire kindled by our anceftors'* *- 
in May, at which time the Celts began their year. Vide /'. 
Macpherfon, Ant. p, 164. Smith Gaelic Ant. p. 31. Pen-> ? 
nant'^ Tour, p, 94, From tine comes tinder ^ fomes ; Ab- •*' • 
man. zundere, item tundre* 

Ver. 4. Mangit] Ramfay interprets it fw^/W^ with carry- ••; 

ing ; Gibfon reads nvearied for mangit ; Douglas fometimes "; ;" 

writes it menzeit, confounded, marred, maimed. Thus o( A'*^ 

Andromache fainting, p. 78. 15. ' % 

" — to the ground all mangit fell echo doun." , "Ji 

and 440. 27. 

'* Bot then Tumus half mangit in affray." 

Ruddiman brings it from S. fiiangzie, or manzie\ Fr. tH^-*'^^ 
haign. Hence, too, our maim, per contradl. In our old kw« * .' 
books it is written mainzie. Reg. Majeft. 1. 4. c. 3. " He. * 
** quha is accufit in fie pleyes, may declyne battle, be reafon of * 
** an manzie, or of his age." From 7nainzie, the writers of . 
the middle ages formed the barbarous Latin term w^^^/«/ttw; 

though 
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For faintnefs thae forfochtin fulis 
Fell down lyk flauchtir fails ; 

Freih men cam in and hail'd the dulis> 

* 

Aiid dang them down in dail^ 

Bedeen that day* 

XXIV. 

though Ruddiman erroneoufly derives our word from it. Char- 
ta Henrici 2do. ** Hasc omnia conceifi cum murdro, et morte 
** hominisy et plaga, et mahaim, et fanguine." Charta Philip 3. 
Req. Fr. ann. 1273. " Quod percuflus membrum amitteret 
<* fcu vitam, vel etiam mahainium incurreret.'* Plura vide ap. 
Cange, in Mahamium* 

Mai/j2 Burdens. 

Ver. 5. For/ochtht^ Wearied with fighting. G. We 
bbferve here, that in the Gothic dialers, and all its daugh- 
ters, the particky^r^, or fir ^ increafes the fignification. Thus 
hindre^firhihdra^ impedire ; minjka^firminjkai minuere ; Ind 
often imports a Worfe meaning than the original word. Thus 
rakna numerare \ firakna, (ig. to err in the fum. Gora^ facere ; 
/Jr^cr^ perimere. Arheta^ hborSLrc *, fir arhfa fig. to over- 
labour one's felf. Hence too Engl, doney firedone ; fworn^ 
forfworn. In the Latin, per and pra have a ilmilar meaning. 
So orO'i per or 0; facto y perficio ; potens^prapotehs^ ^c. 

Ver. is. Maugkir fiiils'] Thefe are the thin fod pared off 
the green furface of a field, with the iriftrumcnt now called a 
hreaji plough^ but anciently a flaughter fpade^ which, as it 
were,/^;':f the foil ; from the Ifland. adjiaa^ excoriarc, cutem 
detrahete j Dan. flac ; A. S. befla, excoriatus. Hence too 

A a 3 ^^^^ 
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flakes offnonVf froni their broad thin fliape. Sax. j$Wv«y fioQ* 
ci nivis. Alludit, Gr. ^Kotoi cortex, and OKotoa, corticeni 
aut pellem detraho ; S^x.flean, to flea. Confer. Jan. EtymoL 
in/e/L Ray fays, tliat the furface of the earth, which tkejf 
pare off to burn in Norfolk, is calkd flags* This fort of firing 
is flill common in all the moori(h countries of Scotland. The 
word faU or /ealy turf, cefpes, is found in Douglas's Virgil ; 
and Rnddiman thinks th^x/ea/ is only a contradion o£/ewe/i 
as being a common kind of firing in Scotland. 

Ver. 7. ffaH'cQ To haiJf Scot^ is a phrafe ofed at feot^ 
ball, when the yi^ors are faid to haJ/ the ballf i. e. to drivel 
it beyond, or to the goal ; and as they may thus be faid to 
cover the goal, it may, perhaps, come from the Ifl. hillf tego; 
hulde^ texi ; as this from the Gothic huljan^ tegere, operirk 
Matth.yiii. 24. Gahulith *wairthan/ramni)egimiQoi^x^6. with 
the waves. Hence hell is tailed by Ulphila halje ; as tbeoti 
Mit from beleny tegere, occultare. Thus heal in old £ngli(h 
fignifies to conceal, from Sax. Man celare. We call the 
hulks of corn the hullf from the fame origm. In Northum- 
berland zfmine hull, a (bw houfe, or fwine flye. 

Duties'] The goal cm* boundary of the courfe. We ima- 
gine it comes from the liland. duel, rooror, 'the.ftopping-place 
to which the ball was to be driven by the vidtorious party. 
Dualdet moratus fum ; duel, mora. Hence to dwells or make 
abode. 

Ver. S. Dang] Perf. from ding^ cedcre, detrudere, to 
beat down, " Hand dubie," fays Lye, *' ab Hibern. dingimp 
« pellcre, urgere.'* Douglas 229. 52. 

** ■ and with hir awin handis 
<« Dang up the zettis — '* 

Teuton, dringen, from ding^ dint, a ftroak or HoW ; Saab 
dynt, idtus. Infra St. feq. 

"For * 
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XXIV. 

llie bridegrom brought a pint of aile. 

And bade the pyper drink it. 
Drink it (quoth he), and it fo fiaile ; 

A fhrew me, if I think it. 

Thd 

«* For he durft ding nane iddir." 

Dai/j2 In parties, eight or nioe together ; from Sax. da/i 
a part or portion. Gibi 

Vide Luke xv. 12. Be dahy ex parte. Greg. Dialog, ex 
VerC R. Alfredi, 2. 2^. Same dal. jianim. Thus too Chau- 
cer ufes It, Prol. to W. of B. Tale : 

** But (he ^^%fome dele deaf, and that was ikaith." 

Hence dalatii dividere^ Luke xxiL 17. to giye alms \ daledf 
divifus. 

Ver. 9. Bedeen\ or hedene \ for thus it i$ wrote by Douglas, 

«« Werpe all thir bodyis in the deep bedene^* And 
<* How iEneas with the rout ledene.^* 

This word is common alfo to the old Englifh writers ; Rud 
diman brings it from Germ, bedienen^ praeftare ofEcium, ^, d^ 
aflbon as defired. 

STANZA XXiV. . 

Ver. 4. AJhreix) 7ne'] So it ftands in Gibfon*s edition. It 
Ihould undoubtedly be read ^eJJjre'w nie^ a very common 

phrafe 
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The bride her maidens flood near by^ 

And faid it was na blinked ; 
And Bartagafie, the bride fae gay; 

Upon him fail flie winked, 

Full foon that day* 

ixv. 

When a» was dune, Dik with an aix 

Came furth to fell a fudder. 

(^od he, quhair ar yon hangit fmaiks, 

Richt now wald flain my brudder ? 

His 

' • • • • • . . . 

phrafe all over South and North Britain in the fixtcenth: cen« 
tury. 

Th6agh I have" not Lord Hpdford's M. S. at hand, yet 
I do take this whole flanza to be an interpolation. It is not 
found in Ramfay's edition ; and the language has fumething 
more modera in it than the reft of the poem. Bartagafie^ a 
name (as far a» I can learn) unknown in Scotland, ftrength* 
ens the conjecture I have formed, that it is fpurious. Whence 
the Bifliop got it, I cannot fay ; but the whole of his ortho- 
graphy IS fb faulty and modern, that it appears he was but 
moderately acquainted with our Scottiih idiom ; and this has 
probably led him to think this ftanza genuine, and to commit 
many errors in his notes on the poem itfelf. 

STANZA XXV. 

Ver. 2. Furth'] Gibfon reads out ; but we judge this tht 
true reading, as it adds another letter to the alliteration of the 

verfe f 
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verfe ; an orciament, or rather jingle^ our old poets were vtty 
food of. 

Fudder"] A load, a great heap. Gibfon writes it fother* 
Ray iays it is commonly ufed fpeaking of lead^ and exprefTes 
8 pigs or 1 600 weight. But fudder certainly means a cart 
load. Gtrm.fuder^ et hoc forte (fays Skinner) a Teuton. 
fuehren^ vehere, ducere. And this feems the true meaning of 
the word in this pafTage, though Ruddiman will have us to 
feek it in Hib. fuidhre^ a fervant or valet. We Bad /uthir 
ufed by Douglas to fignify a trtfie, or thing of no value, p. 
311. 29. 

•* I compt not of thir pagan goddis 2x1c Jut/fir" 

But this has no conne(ftion with the other, nor are we to 
confound with h/oder, fignifying beafts meat, froth /oda nu- 
trire; nor the Gothic y^^r, fignifying the fheath of a fword, u- 
fed by Ulphila, John xviii. ver. 11. Hence A. S. fodder^ 
hoge foddrj a quiver^ perhaps, becaufe the firft quivers and 
jflieaths for fword s were made ofikins, sls /bder {Ig. vellus, 
pellis j Ft, fiutre ; Lat. bzrh. /bdrumf de quo vid. Cange'; 
Otxm. futher ; Angl. y«r; confer. do6tift. Ihre Lex, voL 1. 
p. 511,512 

Ver. 3. Srnaih'} Smaik^ (illy, pitiful fellow* Douglas, 
239- 38. 

" Quod I, Smatky lat me flepe — .'* 

From TtMtOTi. fchmachy contumelia. ^t\g. fmade, id Teut. 
fchmachlichy contumeliofus. The root is the IQ./maay to 
contemn ; Egfmaa^y I defpife ; ftnauy fmaar^ little, finally 
better pronounced, and nearer to the original, by the Scots 
fma\ Goth, fmal^ gracilis, tenuis; fmalna^ gracilefcere. 
Hence finale denotes the fmaller cattle, as flieep and goats. 
Alam. call ftiz^^, fmallfecko* The ingenious etynjologift Ihrc 

thinks 
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Jiis wyfe bad him gae hame^ Gib Glaiks^ 

And fae did Meg his mudder ; 
|Ie turn'd and gaif them baith their paiks^^ 

For he durft ding nanc udder. 

For feir that day, 

dunk9 the Greek ixtiKd^/heepy is nothing but the Gothic term 
wandng the /. Smadaj contumelia afficere \fmadeordy coa» 
ticia;* lbt\g. ftnaeden^ fmadden^ deturpare. And hence the 
vroxAz fmutfa^ fmet^y fmitta ; unde Angl. fmitchj and our 
fmtj to infedt or defile. In the parent dialed we Btkd/ma" 
fede^ reculxy miporis momcnti res ; fmaher^ yile, abjcsft* 
Alfred, lib. i. cap. 25. 10. Stnaher fcale thin^ Vilis fervus 
tuus. l{[.fma h faster f res vilesf; fmackay niinuere. jfindur 
^orr. ap. Ihrc^w ro^. Tokufiua riki ad fmackajly Incipie^ 
bant regna turn niinuj. Hence the true idea of the nam? gi^ 
vea to Magnus, fon of Eric king of Sweden, called in.deri- 
ilon Smaki not (as it is generally rendered) bianditiis delini- 
VxSf flattered ; but denoting a weak, contemptible fellow, who 
allowed the whole province of Scania to be taken from him 
by the Danes, and thereby fmeckady diminifhed his heredita- 
ry kingdom, contrary to the oath taken by the kings of Swe- 
den when crowned. Vide Locceni, Hift. Suet. p. 1 o5. 

From this v/ord fmacka, the barbarous Latin writers form" 
td Jmaccaref to mutilate or maim., de qua vide Cange Gloff. 

Ver. 4. Waldflairi} For would have flain. Gibfbn reads, 
that hurt my brother. 

Ver, 5. Glaicks'] An idle fauntering prattler. Glaffe^ or 
glave^ is fmoothy according to Ray. Hence glaverlng is ufed 
{ox flattering. In the Chefhire d\2\t€i glaver^ to flatter; A. S. 
gliiuerf fcurra, parafitus ; a glinuan^ fcurram agere, fmooth. 

Illand. 
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Ifland. glar mare, from its clcarncfs ; and gler^ Titrum Hence 
^x. glair e cP un csuf, white of an egg ; and Angl giare* Con^ 
ftr Jan. Etymol. in glayre. 

Ver. y. Paikj'] Blows, repeated ftrokes. Angl. patcei 
terbarare. I Hiall well pate hiro, Fll beat him. This is not 
to be confounded with pay^ folvere debitum. Jun. derivet 
paiff from Greek tais/f, verberarc ; bilt the true etymon i^ 
from Cambr. ptvyo, ferire, pulfare, percutere. In looking 
into the learned Ihre's Lex. we find pak, fuftis ; and hence 
perhaps we have paik, to beat with a cudgel. Pezron Celt. 
Ant. takes notice of bach in the Celtic, fig- fuftis. Th« 
Ang. Saxons, changing c into /, fay bal. Fr. baton. Our 
mod ingenious etymologifl obferves, that it is more than pro- > 
bable that the ancient Latins ufed bacus for a Jtick or po/e^ 
from the diminatire bucu/usf ilill in common uie. 

/* 
We have thrown thefe notes haflily together, they being 

only meant, (as well as thofe on the Gaberlunzie-Man) as 
tL kind of fpecimen to a Gloflary of the ancient Scotifh language 
we intend, at fome filture period, to publifh, provided thc^ 
who are the proper judges of fuch an undertaking, fhall deem 
fuch a work ufefiil for promoting the knowledge of the anti- 
tiquities and language of our country*. 
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